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Michigan Farmer. 
THE HESSIAN FLY. 


Y HOWARD EVARTS WEED. 





ect is just now attracting much 

tection inthe daily press throughout the 
ory, owing to the great damage caused | 
fhe crop reports of late show that it | 

‘ much damage in several States, | 

in Southern Illinois. Michigan 
fered a great deal from this pest, but 
much during the last few years ped 
mueriy. 
The Hessian fy is ome of those insects | 
rilch appear at times and then seem to die | 
Thos it is that it was’ so commona 
’* years ago but has not been noticed with- 
Da yearorse. This condition of affairs is 
uuzed by the parasites of theinsect. There 
ve several bymenoptercus insects which prey | 
n this pest and thus serve to hold it in | 
eck. Thus when the Hessian fly is numer 
yus the parasites at first are but few in num- 

t being furnished with an abundant 
nod supply the parasites soon increase to 
eh an extent as to nearly kill off the flies. 
Sow again as the flies become few in number 
ie parasites, having but a limited supply of 
fed, s00n become less in number and the 

Easiang again become numerous. Thus the 
win nature is constantly being carried on 
the periodical appearance of the fly is 
Ained, 
This insect has derived its name, Hessian 
rom the fact that it is supposed to have 
first brought to this country at the 
im of the’ landing of some Hessian 
n Staten ‘Island in 1776. Owing to 
ibat they were first noticed on the 
Send at that time it is supposed they were 
Fin the wheat used by them. But it did 
‘cause marked damage until many years 
“«, This insect was first described by 
< Thos Say, a pioneer etomolcgist of 
country, in 1814, under the name 
iyia destructor. It has now become 
ute generally distributed throughout the 
ld, having reached England and New 


specially 


ps ( 











nd within the past two years. 

The Hessian fly belongs to the order of 
“Diera or two winged insects, of which the 
*<mon house fly and the mosquito are ex- 
“iples. It resembles the mo:quito very 
tuch, The family to which this insect be- 
‘ngs is the Ceridomyid@ or gall family. 
‘he members of this family are all quite 
‘mall and most of the immature insects live 
n abnormal growths of plants, caused by the 
initation produced when the egg is laid. 

A brief description of the Hessian fly in 
4s various stages as follows: The 
‘kago or mature insect is shown at Figure 1. 
This is black in col- 
or except through 
the base of the 
.. Wings and at the 
i joints of the body, 
>” which are more or 
less yellow in color. 
The abdomen of the 
female will often 
be found to be of a 
bright red color ow- 
ing to a full store 
. 88, but this coloring disappears when 
* Ses are laid. The insect measures a 
“S Over oné-tenth of an inch in length 
_ <@ wings expand about one-fourth of 
~ ‘teh, At the terminal joint of the female 

‘he ovipositer, which can be“retracted or 
panded at will, Both sexes have the 
wed Covered with short black hairs, The 
oe are somewhat. ionger than the ab- 
acae and have but{three veins. The two 
. ‘or veins are simple but the posterior is 
~ vale or branched. The hind pair of wings 
wren found in most insects are here un- 
mee simply consisting of a knoblike 

®g¢ which is known asthe poisers, 


The te 
88 are long and covered with hairs 
10t With spines, * 
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Figure 1. 
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| its development. 


reddish in color and of an oblongform. The 


larva is shown at Figure 2 
as magnified and also nat- 


(arhidous 


ural size. This is red- 
dish when young, becoming a 
brown as it becomes larger. Figure 2. 


After a short time the 
is 


larva assumes 
known as the 
state,’’ as shown in Figure 3. 
This is a semi-pupa state and 
lasts but a short time when it 
becomes a full pupa as is 
shown in Figure 4. 

It is now known esp 
that thereare three Figure 4. 
broods of this irsect dtring the 
year. The flies appesrin April, 
July, and September, but the 
time of their appearance will 
vary as the weather. The eggs are laid 
upon the stalk of the wheat, and the young 
larve crawl.down within the sheath to the 
base, where they absorb the juice of the 
plant. ‘This causes the plant to wither, and 
it there ig more than one larve attacking 
the same sta!k, as is apt to be the case, the 
plant will soon droop tothe ground. It is 
now that the attack of the fiy will be first 
noted, as the dried up appearance of the 
stalks will reveal the mischief being done. 
The maggots or larva do not eatthe plant 
but simply absorb its juices. 

In as few weeks after the larve have 
assumed the flax seed state they go into the 
ground for pupation and soon emerge again 


what 





Figure 3. 


as mature flies similar to those by which the 
eggs were laid. 


The transformstions of the th:ee broods 
are nearly thesame. The eggs of the second 


| or Summer brood however are laid in volun- 


teer wheat in which the fly passes through 
They may also be found 
in timotby or other grass as its food plant 


| is waatinz at this season of the year. 


This insect has not been repr r:ed as doing 
much damsge in this State so far this year, 
but it is fair to predict that it will become 
quite numerous the coming fall and the fol- 
lowing spring. Thus we should be ever on 
the lookout for it and adapt such remedies 


; aS may seem best fitted for the occasion. 


There is no remedy by which we may ex- 
terminate this pest, but there sre some pre- 


**flax seed 


ventive measures which msy be taken which | 


will greatly lessen the damage done by it. 
Perhaps the best remedy under all condi- 
tions for this insect lies in good culture. 
This implies good preparation of the soil, 
manure, and the sowing of the most thrifty 
varieties. By so doing the wheat crop will 
be in a condition to withstand attack and a 
fair crop will be harvested. 

The eggs of the fall brood are laid as a 
rule from the first to the twentieth of Sep- 
tember. If, then, wheat is not sown until 
after the latter date the eggs will not be de- 
posited upon it. By carefully looking 
through volunteer wheat about the middle of 
August one is enabled to estimate the damage 
which will be done later in the fall. If the 
flies are found to be numerous (at this sea- 
son of the year in the flax seed state as 
shown at Figure 3) the wheat in the fall 
should not be sown until after September 
20th. If but few are found the wheat should 
be sown early and as vigorous a crop raised 
as possible. Another good plan is to sow a 
narrow strip along the border of the fields 
about the last of August and then plow this 
under about the midcleor last of Septem der. 
Thus the eggs will be laid in this strip 
and destroyed. Again, only those varieties 
which are least affected should be sown. 
There secm:3 to be a great difference in this, 
as some varieties are much less affected than 
others. The Clawson, Lazcaster and the 
red varieties have a greater tendency to 
sprout, end for this :eason will stand the 
attack much better. By some it is thought 
to be a good plan tocut the wheat rather 


hign and then burn the stabble, but by 
this method many of the parasites are de- 
stroyed as well as the flies, and thus we kill 
our friends as well as foes. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, MicH. 





OATS AND PEAS. 





Oats and peas cowed together is coming 
into use in this State as a fo2der crop, and 
those who have been trying it for some years 
express themselves as well pleased with it. 
It is a crop which the Canadian farmers have 
grown with advantage for forty years, and 
toa great extent supplied the want of our 
corn crop in the feeding of live stock. The 
Minnesota Experiment Station has been 
testing the proper proportions of seed per 
acre, and for that purpose three plots were 
sown to White Canadian field peas and 
Probstier oats, in various proportions. Sow- 
ing seventy pounds of peas with sixty pounds 
of oats per acre, resulted in the oats smoth- 
ering the peas on this rich land One hun- 
dred and five pounds of peas with forty-five 
pounds of oats likewise proved to be too smail 
a proportion of peas. Eyen on the third 
plot, on which one bundred and forty pounds 
of these white fleld peas were sown with 
only a bushel of cats, there were too many 
oats. The conditions were favorable to the 
stooling of oats, and they smothered many 
of the plants of peas. Similar plots, in 
which Blue Canadian field peas were mix- 
ed with Probstier oats in the same propor- 
tions as the three before named plots, did 
nearly the same, in that the oats crowded 
the peas too much, even in the plot on whieh 
two and one-third bushels of peas per acre 
were sown with one bushel of oats. 

The party,in charge of this experiment 
thus summarises his conclusions: 





*B88 Of the Hessian “fiy are emell, 





‘Though farther ¢xperiments are neces- 





sary, Ithiok that either the Blve or 
White Canada field peas are the best sorts 
tosow with oats. 1 would advise sowing in 
the proportion of three bushels of peas with 
a bushel of cats, or, where the oats will stool 
a great deal, two-thirds of a bushel of oats. 
Treosdcre Luuis, of Wisconsin, on his ma- 
nured land sows only one-half bu:hel of oats 
and two bushels of peas per acre, but on 
drouthy and poor jand, in a former trial, 1 
did not find two bushels of peas enough. 
How this crop willcompare with peas alone, 
asa fodder and bay crop, our experiments 
do notas yet indicate. The thinly seeded 
oats are in many cases useful in preventing 
the peas lying very flat. Certainly this 
annual crop would lesve the land in our 
wheat growing sections in nice shape for that 
cereal the next year. So much seed per acre 
wuld seem rather expensive, sirce, peas 

usually cel! for rather more per bushel than 

does wheat.”? . 

Referring to experiments with peas alone, 
and their value as food as well as their valu- 
able qualities as rencvators of tbe soil, the 
same party Says: 

‘*In these field peas we certainly havea 
most promising crop for producing muscle 
forming foods or grains, to go with our great 
quantities of very cheap rcuch fodders, as 
hay, straw, corn fodder, etc., and to balance 
them up so as to furnish animals more near- 
ly standard rations. Whether we can afford 
to grow them on our cheap lands, with high 
priced labor, better than to purchase bran, 
shorts, or even oil cake, is not certain. 

‘*Our machine inventors should originate 
machinery for harvesting and threshing large 
crops of these. If we bad pea machinery as 
well perfecied as machinery for wheat, crops 
of peas would pay well. They are excellent 
in rotation with wheat, as they, like clover, 
put the land in good condition for that cer- 
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THE E. W. ROSS CO., SPRINGFIELD, 


OHIO. 





We desire to call attention to the I]!ustra- 
tion) of the new Ross Ensilage and Fodder 
Cutters, and line of Carriers. 

This Company has, with its usual enter- 
prise, made another vainable move in the 
direction of improved machinery, and now 
presents for the first time, a line of six knife 
Cutters, with simple end reliable Carriers 
capable of being used at a 70 degree angle of 
elevation. Among the many advantages 
claimed we mention some of the most pro- 
minent as follows: 

The machine has six knives, with 50 per 
eent increased capacity over the four knife 
machines. 

A combination of a fluted rocking feed 
roller with a fixed toothed roller, insuring a 
positive force feed with every kind of ma- 
terial ; green engilage corn with the largest 
ears, icy and frczen corn stalks with ears, &c., 
A cleaning eombd inserted between the 
teeth of the fixed roller for the purpose of 
keeping the teeth of same free from all 
accumulation. 

A ledger or cutting bar in two parts, one 
part stationary and free from wear, carrying 
the cleani:g comb. The other part, a cut- 
ting plate, rectangular in shape, having four 
cutting edges which can be quickly reversed 
when necessary to present a new cutting 
edge to the revolving knives. This plate is 
made from special material, and thoroughly 
hardened, giving increased wear over the 
ordinary cutting plates in use. 

A combination of expansion gears allow- 
ing the rocking feed roller to automatically 
adjast itself to different thicknesses of ma- 
terial. 

Main knife shafts of crucible steel, with 
short overhang, thereby causing the machine 
to run very steady, provided with long self 
oiling journal boxes, obviating outside bear- 
ings. 

A simple elastic chain mechanism, provid- 
ed with a stop and reversing motion by 
which the operator of the machine can from 
either side of the cutter, instantaneorsly 
stop or reverse the motion of the feed rollers. 
‘’he Manufacturers claim that it is the only 
cylinder Cutter built capable of this action. 

The five new styles of Carriers possess 
new patented features of improvement. 
Among these features, some of the new 
Carriers are provided with a patented pocket 
and adjustible hopper adapting their use to 
any angle of elevation up to 70 to 80 degrees, 
thereby avoiding the use of the extra sup- 
plemental Carrier heretofore necessary to 
obtain sharp elevation. 

New patterns of patented double riveted 


buckets, either with or without metal top 
plates. 

Provision for a simultaneous and equal 
ad jastment of both sides of the Carrier chain, 
both sides being adjusted by a single move- 
ment from either side of the Carrier at will. 
The provisions for an angle Carrier deliver- 
ing at a 70 degree elevation greatly econ- 
omizes in floor space necessary for Catter 
end Carriers, ati important point where the 
silo is built in the barn, and space is limited. 

The general favorable reputation of the 
Ross goods should be sufficient guarantee 
that the new manufactures of this Company 
will be reliably and honestly made, and 
worthy of confidence. 


ee Se 


From Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mr.’L. W. 
Barnes, of Byron, sends the following notes 
on the growing crops: ‘* We are now hav- 
ing fine growing weather. Ali crops hava 
made very great improvement since Jane 1. 
Wheat very“uneven, although there is some 
very poor wheat, and much that is below an 
average crop, there is some very good wheat. 
Grass, barley and oats are looking fine. 
Corn planting was late, but the stand is 
good, and it is growing very fast now and 
being well worked. A greater area has been 
planted to beans than usual about here. The 
outlook for an apple crop is not so good 
as one month ago. On many trees the 
leaves are turning brown and yellow, and 
dropping, and although they blossomed full 
will mature no fruit,’ 











New Ross Ensilage and Fodder Cutter. 





| 
THE MERIDIAN FARMERS’ CLUB, | 
The Farmers’ Picnic held at R. M. Cross’ 
June 18 under the auspices of the Meridian 
Farmers’ Club, was a very pleasant and in- | 
teresting affair. ‘he weather was favor- | 
able; the speakers were all present, anda 
nice respectable crowd assembled to hear 
them. President J. B. Morrison made a 
short address of welcome, and presented | 
Prof, A. J. Cook, who addressed the farm- 
ers on the subject of Insects. At the be- | 
ginning of Mr. Cook’s remarks be gavea 
complete history of what is at the present 
time damaging so many corn fields—the 
cut worm. He explained how the cut worm 
moths lay their eggs in the fall in the 
meadows; as these eggs hatch in the fall 
the larva isa great hungry thing an inch 
and a half long in spring when these 
meadows are plowed for corn. He said 
these larva would also eat vabbage and to- 





matoes, and that they krow beans too. 
Mr. Cook told of a number of ways of get- 
ting rid of them. One way which would 
do in the garden was to scatter bunches of 
grass around at night and on lifting these 
bunchesin the morning you would find a 
qrantity of worms which you could kill, or 
if this grass was sprinkled with a solution 
of London purple or Paris green, it would 
kill them. After using the po!fson you will 
usually find them one or two inches under 
ground as they seem to bury themselves. 
He aiso said it would pay to dig them out 
but it was tedious business. The reason 
they do rot destroy late planted corn, is 
they sre all gone; they leave in two or 
three weeks, or in other words. turn {to 
moths again. The only object in early 
plowing is, the birds will eat a great many 
of the worms. They will not freeze out. 
The professor next explained the work of 
the codling moth, and as a means of getting 
rid of trem and their progeny he recom- 
mended spraying the trees with London 
porp’e in the following proportion: One 
pound to 200 gallons of water, mix in a 
little water and then stir thoroughly into 
the whole. London purple is cheaper thin 
Paris green and does the work just as well, 
a very little of the poison js all that is 
necessary. The spraying must be done 
after the blossoms fall, as this is about the 
time the insect hatches, and if spraying is 
done before the blossoms fall, it will kill 
the adult bees and the brood also, as it is 
fed to the young in thecells. It is rot too 
late to spray trees now, but, would have 
heen better done earlier. To drive the 
curculio from plum trees, spread a sheet 
under the tree and with a padded mallet 
jar them off; this must be done a number of 
times, early morning or late at night being 
the best time todoit. Mr. Cook preferred 
late at night as there was not so much dew. 
In regard to plant lice Mr. Cook said: 
‘* You cannot poison them,’’ but gave the 
following kerosene mixture as being effec- 
tive in its results; Mix one wet of soft 
soap or one-fourth of a pouna Of kard soap 
with one or two quarts of boiling water; as 
soon as the soap is all dissolved stir in 
while all is yet hot, one pint of kerosene 
oil; stir violently till it is permanently 
mixed; the stirring is best done by use of a 
force pump; when ready to use stir in 
enough water to mahe 15 pints in all. It 
will not injare the foliage if usea as direct- 
ed. T.» destroy the cabbage worm use 
pyrethrum or buhach. It may be used as a 
powder, sifting it onto the plants, or mixed 
with water, a heaping tablespoonful to two 
gallons of the liquid. The liquid proves 
more effective than the powder, This in- 
secticide is also excellent to kill house flies; 
tempt the flies to the kitchen, close the 
room tightly and throw a little cf the dust 
about. 

An essay, ‘‘Does it Pay?’’ by Mrs. 
Byron Balcom, followed; a very thoughtful 
paper, full of good advice. The meeting 
then adjourned for dinner, after which 
Judge S. B. Daboll addressed the meeting 
on ‘*Education and its Influence.’ Mr. 
Daboll was not so much in love with bugs 
and insects as Mr. Cook was. He thought 
they were not so nice when we see our 
crops destroyed by them, but the professor’s 
knowledge cf exterminating the destructive 





things was allright. In the course of his 





rewarks he said; All other classes band 


together, so why pot the farmers? It is the 
farmer’s duty to look after these things, get 
every cent on the pound cr bushel he can 
gct. He spoke of the grand institutions of 
Michigan, the University at Ann Arbor, the 
Agricultural College at Lansiug and otkers 
in the State, all for the purpose of educat- 
ing the boys, and he thought it was what all 
needed. Dut before starting let the boy 
tave a purpose in life, know just what he 
is going todo. Do not yay out $2,000 to 
educate the boy to do a $500 business. 
Education is the great force that moves us 
todsy. That farmez is the best farmer who 
is the best educated. Mr. Daboll explained 
to the farmers a good many things about 
the buying and selling of wool, how it was 
handled and sorted, what was the work of 
the middleman, etc. Advised all to be 


cautious when starting ina new thing. 

Hon. Wm. Ball handled tke subjxt of 
**Stock Raising and General Farming.’’ In 
the course of his remarks he said; ‘I, 
lixe the most of you, ama farmer. J see 
no reason why farmers should not associste 
with people of culture. Education is nec- 
essary toel! classes, no matter what their 
business Is.”” Mr. Ball said stock raising 
is as essential to grain raising as any one 
thing isto another. He gavea good deal 
of his own practical experience. Advised 
all farmers to be economical; if they could 
net afford things, wait until they could 
afford them, then they had just as gooda 
right to them as anyone; said times were 
not as hard as we imagined; a farmer must 
not neglect his business if he wished to 
prosper. He spoke highly in favor of 
farmers’ 0) ganizations; thought they were 
necessary to them to exchange ideas and 
educate themselves, and when they know 
what they want they can get it. 


Mr. A. H. Warren followed witha paper 
on the ‘‘ Value of Pedigree,’”’ which we 
give below: 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
The subject assigned me fcr this occasion is 
one that en bodies an implication that pure 
breeds possess some other than a meat 
value. Thetrue value of a pedigreed ani- 
mal depends upon points of historical record, 
combined with individual merit; while in 
the grade or scrub the animal has nothing 
but its merit torecommendit, 1 ama strong 
believer in animals of superior merit, com- 
b ned with the test of peaigree, 


A good grade steer weighing 1,000 pounds, 
squarely built and well fattened, bas a cer- 
tain market value. A pure bred equally as 
good as the grade, has the same market 
value for beef then. If the pure bred is but 
of the same type as the grade, why woula 
he «8 a sire be mere valuable than the 
grade? He is the same build, is broad and 
deep, fine boned and is plrasing to the 
touch, For a certain amount of certain 
kinds of food, he gives a given gain per 
day; just the equal of the grade in every 
apparent fact and figure. But to illustrate 
more fully I will give you an exampie of 
these pedigrees, as they may appear. The 
pure bred is as follows: Barrington Duke 
7th, bred by George Hamilton, Lexington, 
Ky.; sired by 24 Dukeof Kent 51119; dam 
Barrington Lally 37622; grand dam imp. 
Barripgten Lally, by 2d Duke of Rosedale 
(83722) and soon through along line of 
ancestors of superior breeding. So has our 
grade a historical record, it runs thus: De- 
ceiver; color, white; bred by Tom Careless, 
of Nowhere. Sire, Half Blood; dam, Long 
Legs; grand dam, Humpback, by Scalawag. 
You will observe at a glance that the names 
in the first list indicate animals of high 
rank; in the second list, all of low rank. 
Now it is the experience of men who have 
most improved our stock, that animals bred 
in aline with reference to some particular 
feature possess the power of transmitting 
these features to their progeny with great 
certainty. Jt is also their experience that 
after years of careful breeding in a line, so 
that their character of breeding has become 
fixed, and the force of hereditary trans- 
mission is strong, a single outcross will 
break up all their certainty for a time inde- 
finite. As good authority as Joseph Harris, 
in his book entitled ‘* The Pig,’’ page 78, 
says: ‘'The improved Berkshire sires 
were used many years ago, to give size and 
constitution to the Essex. And one of the 
most prominent breeders of Essex swine 
says that on one occasion in a litter of 
Essex pigs, two little pictures of the Berk- 
shire sire, their remotest ancestor by at least 
28 years, appeared.’’ This naturally draws 
out an illustration of the value of an animal, 
certified to by pedigree. 


Although many times we see very good 
grades, I would not recommend these grades 
as sires. They may possess all the fine 
practical points of merit, but their alien 
blood might cause a fearful breeding back 
to the old type—the scrub. The English 
have allowed the fourth cross pedigree to be 
entered in their herd books, and they have 





been bred from, but such ere not eligible to 
resurd in this country. The one-sixteenth 
of alien blood may be too potent a factor in 
the production of the offspring. 1 wish to 
be understood that no pedigree can atone 
for want of merit, as toth should be found 
in all classes of stock. 

But the final proof of the true yalue of 
the pure bred animal is in the stock which 
follows him (his descendants), and when a 
community of farmers have in their midst a 
male animal which thus proves himself of 
superior value, no inducement should be 
allowed to take that animal from them. 
While the pure breeds, under proper man» ge- 
ment, yield bountiful returns, with poor 
feed and care they will speedily degenerate 
and give unsatisfactory returns, 

I believe that the grand principle in stock- 
raising is to produce an animal that meets 
our demands at the earliest age possible. IL 
have no idea of a breed that can give a pro- 
fitable return under a system of starvation 
economy. We must learn that it is more 
profitable to feed 20 bushels of corn in eight 
months and receive 200 lbs. of pork than it 
is to feed the same amount in 18 months 
and get 200 Ibs. of lean meat; and noone 
who has ever bred and fed natives and then 
one of the improved breeds will doubt that 
this illustrates the true relations of tLe3e 
breeds. 

And right here I wil] give you an example 
of what pedigree and inbreeding is doing 
for the trotting bred horse: Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian bas no less than four crosses 
running back through sire and dam to imp. 
Messenger. Goldsmith’s Maid is inbred to 
Oid Abdaliah, having three crosses of the 
Abdalleh family in! er veins. Meu S., the 
greatest mare that was ever on the turf, bas 
two crosses to Abda'lah. Mambrino Gift, 
the first stallion to trota mile in 2:20, was 
inbred on both dam and sire’s side to Pilot 
Jr. Poal'asis twice inbred to Mambrino 
Chief. Clingstone has two crosses of Ham- 
bletonian blood. Jerome Eddy, King 
Phillip and Day Dream have each two 
crosses of Rysdyk Hambletonian blood, 
hence you will see at a glance that some of 
our most noted fiyers have been inbred a 
number of times, as well as haying the best 
of pedigree. 

The value of any pedigree depends upon 
its genuineness and completeness, not so 
much on its length as upon how long the 
top crosses have been in line without the 
infusion of inferior blood. It is the pedigree 
that makes the animal worth more than he 
would be for other purposes, and by un- 
derstanding their breeding we may know 
how to couple together ro as to get the best 
results. 

In 1850 Mr. S. E. Bolden bought at the 
Bates estate sale the cow Duchess 51st, and 
after arriving hcme and comparirg her with 
other Shorthorns on his farm, became so 
ecnvinced of the superiority of the Bates 
blood that he determined to make it the 
foundation of his herd. He then purchased 
Grand Dake (10284) and from this pair he 
laid the foundation for the Grand Dukes 
avd Duchesses, becoming one of the most 
noted breeders of sires, and selling for the 
highest price of any in his day in England. 
Why is a well brea Duchess, young and al! 
right, worth more than any other family in 
the Shor horn race? It is because they heve 
been bred so Jong and strong in a line, with 
judgment, that they improve other Short- 
horns, andthe demand for strong bred sires 
is greater than the supply. ‘The male 
practically represents one half of the herd, 
hence the necessity of looking upon an eni- 
mal on paper as well as individually. [have 
neard many say: Select the animal and 
afterward the pedigree. I would szy: Select 
the pedigree first, for it is the most impor- 
tant point in individual merit, and then see 
that the animal in all his poinis is worthy 
ot his pedigree. A plain animal, or one 
with no striking points, but with all the 
characteristic qualities ofthe breed to which 
he belongs, witha choice pedigree, wil! gen- 
erally breed well, while a fine looking ani- 
mal with exceptional points and a poor 
pedigree will often fail. And now, brother 
farmers, let us look well to line breeding 
and the value of pedigree in our flocks, and 
see if we can not add value toour livestock, 
and thus in one way confer a blessing on 
our fellow men. ° 

Prof. Cook spoke of the value of silos to 
farmers, recommending them as efficient 
aids to the stock and dairy business. 

The next meeting of the Club will te 
held July 11th at the residence of Mrs. Ann 
Smith, southeast of Ovid. 

MRS. J. B. MORRISON, 
Cor. Sec. 





MONEY IN POLITICS AND LEGIS- 
LATION. AND ITS EFFECT UPON 
TAXATION, 





{A Paper read before Saline Farmers’ Club June 
13, 1890.] 

Trees that bear the fruit of refo1m must be 
grown in public sentiment, and many of us 
must be content if we sball but stir the soil 
about them or add slight ncurishment to the 
fibrous roots through which social and nation- 
al life is absorbed. 

During the last few years we have been 
passing many centennial holidays, and the 
glories of the republic have been painted in 
such glowing colors on 60 many occasions, 
that in this paper I sball spare you even an 
attempt at repetition, though I trust that I 
may not be considered void of patriotic pride 
amid all the enjoyments and privileges sur- 
rounding us. 

Though I bring you noth'ng new, I shall be 
rewarded with satisfaction if within your 
minds is awakened a slumbering thought. 

The subject chosen is one of fast growing 
importance and ore which must sooner or 
Jater be settied by the people. 

I am not an alarmist, and do not belleve that 
it will require a revolution, nor even an eyo- 
Jution to the doctrines of Henry George, or 
but few of those of Edward Bellamy, to cor- 
rect the evile. 

Wealth is something that few of us posse3s. 
And while itis somethi: g that fewer of us 
would reject, we have no indictment to bring 
sgainst riches themselves; nor would we pro- 
hibit any who may be so favored from the en- 
joyment of any luxury or privilege they may 
righifully and legaily obtain. 

There are many contracts which our courts 
hold void on: the ground of public policy. 
There are purchares and sales held for naugat 
or void because contrary to law. 

What first we desire here to urgeis that con- 
tracts, purchases and sales, in which gold and 
greenbacks are made legal tender for public 
offices, shell and ought to be declared both by 
law and public sentiment null and void, 

Iam not unmindful of present statutes up- 
on the subject, though would beif their en- 
forcement were the only means of knowing 
them. 

In an interesting discourse before this club 
a few wecks since, we were told of the rapid 
increase of wealth in this country, and how 
during the last twenty-five years it was fast 
centralizing into few hands. 

In 1847 there was but one person in the 
United States who was supposed to be worth 


more than five millions of doliare. Today his 
lineal descendants »re belicved to be owners 
of not less than $250 0(0,000. We have now 
several persons whose wealth passes one hun- 
dred miliions each, twenty living persons in 
the oi! business glone averaging more than 
twenty millions ¢a@h and more than one half 
of ail the combined wealth of the nation ig 
owned by !es8than 25,000 persons. Or for the 
whole people ore man averaging as much in 
ae of-property as 2,500 of his neigh- 
ors. 
No nation or country on the face of the 
giobe presente such a p cture of centralized 
aggregute capital as dees tois, 
I shal! not discuss the danger, if any, which 
this may bode, except in so far as it pertaing 
to public office and the exercise of legislative 
functions in office, 
Our eiection days in cities and in a few ef 
the rural districts have become great auctiong, 
where sovereignty and honor are bought and 
sold as bare commodities, and where yotes are 
struck off to the highest bidders. 
The men who canspend their thousands for 
some petty office, as ‘‘distinguished citizens’ 
purchase those whom they cali *‘csttie’”’ and 
tomorrow the one who hss been dubbed 
an Hon. fails to recognize his property when 
met upon the strect. 
ko many of our cities there is no sueh thing 
as an eleciion contemplated by the founders 
of our government or within our own concep- 
tion. Fraud, corruption and overt bribery 
sre common and notorious. It is beyonda 
possibility to punish offenders, for withiu the 
grasp of money js held every a¢tpartment of 
government, and the police and courts are as 
complete!y urder its control ag are the offend- 
ers sought to be punished, 

Stand atoutthe polls cn’ane’ection day, 
and see those who are c othed with the righ.s 
of citizenship wa ting trcm morning tiil noon, 
and often from noon til! tow: rd the closing of 
polls, waitirg, not for ancpportunity to vote, 
but fora higner b.d. Not because of ignor- 
ance do they wait; for that mskes men con- 
ceited; but rather becaure of poverty upon 
the one hand and money onthe other. Iris 
poverty that mak: s men humble anu submig- 
sive when they vote, as at other times. And 
let it here be said, that education of the voter 
will not in itself remove this curse from our 
land. 

These bribes, to escaps the law, most gen- 
erally take the form ot payment for services 
one ect on cay, andthe employmentis a ways 
of one inthe opposite party. The services are 
usually ended when he walks up to the polls 
and vo'es the ballot placed in his hancsin 
sucb a manner #S81rottio escape the observa- 
tion of his purchseer. 

From our city elections, where, in many of 
them, money is absolutely King, we pagesto 
our more gereral elections where the candi- 
cate must cover a Wider territory and resort 
to other methods. 

In times past greit political ideas seemed 
to converse from without until they found 
some eminent or distinguished exponent and 
by vojuntary sentiment be was choren ag 
standard bearer for his party. 

Now the ru'e and not the exception, has 
changed. An amo:tious millionaire, a mem- 
ber of some party, is attracted by the giitter 
of:«ffice. Not that there are evils which he 
feels that he might heip te rectify, not that 
he has conceived the soiution of some great 
economic problem, but hungry for the honor, 
he sets oucto aitainit. Raising over himself 
the star of bis ambition, without the idea of 
his fitness ever baving entered any other 
mortal head, he pushes on to glory and paves 
his way with collurs. He neede assistance 
and is willing to pay for it. But he has not 
long to wat, for we bave come toa tie in 
every community, when we have professional 
politicians whose only business is to serve 
weslthy indivicuals aspiring to some office, 
Men who jike p umbers sre ready to lay pipes 
for anybcdy who will pay well for their 
services. Some of them insist that their ser- 
vices sha)l be rendered within their party, 
while to others itisa mateer of little conse 
quence and they can easily swear feaity to 
toe man of dolisrs, and have l.ttle care about 
his political faith. 

When these agents have been secured then 
must begin the work of evangelization or con- 
tamination, as you may choose to call it. 

Sometimes tbe greater work required is in 
securing the party nomination, depending up. 
on the party majority for an election after- 
wards, though using money wherever it will 
be of avail and especially if the party major- 
ity is not iarge. In securing th+se nomina- 
tions agents are sentinto the various coun- 
ties or districts sending delegates, and there 
secretly and effectively they pack the delega- 
tions for their cuncidateg, invariably defeat- 
ing the will of the people whom the delegates 
are supposed to represent, 

Time will not permit a rehearsal of the var- 
fous modern methods used by millionaires in 
securing their political preferment, a brief 
review of the usual and patent means now 
employed by thern, in some of the States, in 
obtaining seats in the U. S. Senate will serve 
well as an illustration. 

Having secured his dispens!ng and contract- 
ing agent he first subsidizes some metropo) tan 
journal, even though he may heve to buy a 
controlling share of the stock. His campaign 
withoutsny newspaper backing will hardiy be 
defensible. When newspapers sufficient have 
been converted, the next step, and important 
one, 18 the nomination of men favorable to 
his candidacy. To this end these nominations 
in various legis'ative districts ae planned 
and dictated as far as possible by the aspirant 
for senatorial honors. When this ; ower hag 
been exhausted, then more direct means are 
used. Through this authorized agent is sent 
to each and every legislative nominee of the 
aspirent’s political faith, who will accept it, 
from one hundred to several hundred dollars 
to aid him in making sure his election. Thig 
money goes direct y from the candidate, with 
his compiiments, to the legislative nominee, 
not as a bribe of cuurse, but from an unselfish 
hiberality and partisan pride. 

If these States have a legislature the size of 
ours, there are 132 members, if 70 of them be 
of one political faith and 62 of another, the 70 
will choose the senator. To do this that 70 
will go into a party caucus and in that cau- 
cus 386 men of one mind will nominate the 
senator who will be elected. £o it will be seen 
that our rich man has not such an intermina- 
ble road to travel after all. 

Since comparisons are sometimes odious, 
let us venture, without that purpose, to go 
back forty years to the Senate of 1850, to a 
time when men were elected because they 
were the choice of the peop!e. In that body 
sat Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, William H. 
Seward, Thomas Corwin, Stephen A. Deugias, 
Thomas Benton, Salmon P. Chase, John P, 
Hale, John Davis, Lewis Cass, Hannibal Ham- 
lin and many others whose light and states- 
manship have shone out upon the century 
with a brilliancy that will not dim with sears. 

To-day (not as drawing a comparison, that 
would be unpatriotic), we have ia that distin- 
guished body eighty four men worth more 
than $00,000,000, and estimated at $250,000,- 
000. 

That the effect of such unholy and semi- 
criminal practices as are resorted to in the 
election of such men, is to deprive better 
men, if there be any, from the places they fill, 
need not cause our greater alarm, though the 
effect of such course may be to turn our re- 
public into a moneyed aristocracy. 


Men whose offices bave been thus corruptly 
secured, do not become immaculate upon tak- 
ing their seats. 1 think it causes no strain to 
accept the proposition ‘*that he who gives a 
bribe will take one:’’ But whether this be 
true or not, these men go into the highest leg- 
islative body of this nation, or of any other, 
bound up in stocks and ownership of railroads 
and telegraphs, of steamboat lines and haz- 
bors, canals and public lands, patents and 
government bonds, and are expected to legis- 
late for the interests of the people upon all 
these great questions. Nor does this selfish 
interest apply only to their own conduct; but 
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RACE MEETINGS IN MICHIGAN 
Jackson... --. July 1 to 4 
Coopersville .... 2... ee eeee cree eeeeecens July 8 to5 
Port Huron wveceveces ccneebedeuesus@eey GODS 
Grand Rapids. ......-..-++ sees esse sss. JSUly 8 to Uf 
Sagivaw July 15 to 18 
Wetrolt.... ...... cee secccccecsecvccns July 2 to v5 
Plainwell .... ....--0: sess esee ceeenes July 24 to 3 
Goldwater... ...0--ssecceecces, July 30to Aug. 1 
@tockbridge July 30 to Aug. 1 
ERR nas os 0000 000000000 4000 00ececcnes Aug. 5 to7 
Saginaw Aug % to W 
MEIER; 05.c0ne.conaanhnnhee wens MAE Sept. 2 to 5 
Lansing . pe Ameana dune ounce pee ickn ery meee 
®enton Harbor.............. .. e+. Sept. 10 tol 2 
Port Huron JL text akouOe Sept. 15 to 19 





THE AMERICAN DERBY. 





On Saturday last, at Washington Park, 
Caicago, the American Darby stakes were 
run for, and the excitement over the rac3 
brought out about 40,000 people. More 
would have been there could the means of 
transportation been obtained. The Derby is 
a sweepstakes for three-year-olds, one and a 
half miles, each entry paying $350, to which 
the club adds $7,500, the second horse gets 
61,000, and the third $500. The first horse 
this year got nearly $18,000. Seven horses 
6tarted, and their names, with weights car- 
ried and jockeys were as follows: 


Horses. Weight lbs. Jookeys. 
Dit. Labanon, .......-236.......00 eee. Ove “ton 
Ben Kingsbury,..... eo Haslett 
YD OP eee eee 
Santiago,..... SE See Barnes 
ee ET reer rr rie). Hollis 
LG chek pe nebes ox cheb anne sssccbeas Soden 
Sunny Brook,....... error Brittoa 


Uncle Bob, by Luke Biackburn, was the 
favorite at three to fiva The scene on the 
grounds just before the start was a wonder- 
ful one; notwithstanding the heavy raios of 
the night previous and the forbidifog look 
of the morning’s sky, grand stand and 
greensward seemed buried under the swarm- 
ing people long before the hour set for the 
races. Gradually the crush increased, and 
when the opening contests began every aisle 
aud stairway, to say nothing of seats, was 
jimmed to snaffocation. In the carriage ring 
matters were even worse. The line; of 
vehicles were packed in solid lines reaching 
eo far away from the fence as to leave little 
chance fora view to the majority of occa- 
pant: except the lucky ones in coacbes or 
those who could be lifted ona comrade’s 
ehoulders. With ail this, steam railroad and 
cable trains kept discharging other hundreds 
of people at the gorged gateways, one line 
even resorting to pressing in sleeping coaches 
and baggage cars to meet the demand for 
transportation. 

When the bell rang for the Derby horses 
the seven starters were quickly got together, 
aad in a very few minutes starter Sneridan 
sent them off witn a splendid start, the 
horses aligned likea line of infantry. Then 
the shouting in the grand stand began, 
swelling into a mighty roar, as the exciting 
journey continued. Good-bye was first to 
forge a trifie ahead, but it was only a trifia, 
and the seven nervy beasts racad arouod 
meck and neck ina bunch. Passing the 
stand Jed was slightly in the lead, with 
Kingsbury close on him, while Uncle Bob 
and Santiago were toward the rear. Now 
Good-bye, who had been setting the pace, 
gave way to Sunny Brook, the latter pulling 
ap with a sudden spart from almost lest, 
while Good-bye fell bick to become tail- 
ender to the finish. Along the back stretch 
they came, still bunched closely. Waoen 
rounding tha tarn Ben Kingsbury and Jea 
made a play for the leadership. Kingsbury 
@ot it foran instant, heading Jed cleverly, 
ut as they entered the stretch the orange 
and black cap of Kiley on Uacie Bob was 
moticed emerging grandly from the cluster. 
Ciose at hand sprang out the red maltese 
cross, the colors of Lusky Baldwin, of the 
big boned California racer, Santiago. Barnes 
on Santiago was making a plucky effort, 
bat it was no use. Do what he would mud 
geemed to eling desperately to Santiago's 
already tired heels. The long stride and the 
exhaustiess wind of the son of Luke Black- 
burn were anconqguerable, and amid the most 
uproarious howls of delight Uncle Bob 
@arted past the wire two full lengths in the 
fead, while Santiago was second only vhree- 
quarters of a length ahead of Kingsbury. 
Jed was fourth, some distance off, while the 
others straggied in pulling up badly beaten. 
Time, 2:553{. 

Last season’s Derby was won by Spokane, 
the great son of Hyder Ali, and the time was 
9:41%{. The track, however, was in fine 
condition, while this season it was very 
heavy. 

The winner, Uncle Bob, was bred in 
Nasbville, Tenn., sired by Luke Blackburn, 
and was named for the famous old darky 
hostler at Belle Meade, Uncle Bob. The 
colt was so poorly thought of at the Belle 
Meade sale in the spring of ’88 that the 
venerable black hostler bought him for $25 
rather than see him ‘“‘go for nothing.” A 
few days afterwards Uncle Bob sold his now 
celebrated colt to Sam Bryant, the owner of 
Proctor Knott, for $400. The next sale of 
the Derby winner was by Bryant to Gorge 
Hankins, of Chicago, for $15,000, scarcely 
three days ago. The conditions were 
that should Uncle Bob land the Derby 
$2,000 additional should be paid by Hank- 
ins to Bryant. The result shows that Bryant, 
while making sure beforehand of the equiva- 
lent of the Derby stakes, has given away as 
a present his magnificent steed to Hankins. 





A GREAT RACE. 

The match race between Salvator, winner 
of the Suburban, and Tenny, one of his 
competitors, for $5,000 a side, and $5,000 
added by the club, distance, a mile and a 
@ quarter, was decided on Wednesday last 
at Sheepshead Bay, N. Y. There wasa big 
crowd of people, with a large sprinkling of 
ladies. These horses are fvur years old, and 
each carried 122 ibs. The two best jockeys 
on the tarf had the mounts, Garrison on 
Tenny, and the colored boy Marphy on 
Selvator, The track was very dusty and 
the sun hot, Tenny was the favorite in 
the betting at six to five; Salvator stood at 
thrée to five. It was a hard race from. 
start to finish. Garrison laid ‘enpy’s head | 
just at Salvator’s girth, now and then let- 
ting the chestnut get a clear length in the 
lead, and again closing up 10 his old post- 
tion. Murphy rode Salvator with a light 
rein, now and thea giving him his bead as 
if to test the powers of Tenny, and he in- 
variadly drew away from him. Towards the 
close Garrison used both whip and spar, | 





gradoally forcing his horse, inch by inch, 80 
Salvator only bad a neck to the qood, and 
at the close it was at first thought the heat 
was adead one, But Murphy had managed 
to get Salvator’s head onder the wire first, 
and landed him a winner of the parse and 
stakes, It was one of the hardest fought 
battles ever seen, and both horses were 
pushed for all that was in them. It was 
not one of Spian’s ‘fixed events,’’ but 
every nerve of horse and rider was strained 
to the uttermost to win. The best time 
for the distance, a mile and a quarter, 
heretofore, was 2:063¢, Salvator’s time was 
2:05, beating the record a second and a half, 
Tne mile was ran in 1:39%, which nearly 
equals the best mile ever ran in this country. 
The winner of the race, Salvator, was sired 
by imported Prince Charlie, dam Salina 
by Lexington; g. dam Lightsome, by imp. 
G‘encoe out of Lavyity, a daughter o? imp. 
Trustee. Prince Charlie’s sire was Blair 
Athol, son of the great Stockwell, and his 
dam Eastern Princess by Surprise, a son of 
Touchstone. Lt will be seen that Salvator 
is a great horse by right of inheritance. 
Tenny’s sire was imp. Rayon D'Or, a 
French bred horse, and the best three-year 
old of his year. His dam was Belle of 
Maywood by Hunter’s Lexington. 





Handling Colts. 


L. J. Rose, the noted California breeder, 
owner and breeder of Stambonl, 3:12%, 
gives the following as his method of handl- 
ing colts: 

**The first bandling a foal receives is at 
weaning time, and they are weaned when 
about six or seven months old. We then 
teach them to lead, to be curried and brush- 
ed, to have their feet picked up and rasped 
to an even bearing; also to be bridied, to 
have harness on, and work deuble by the 
side of a gentle horse, say five or six times. 
Daring this time they are fed grain, barley 
and alfalfa hay. This takes about two 
months, when they areturned out on green 
alfalfa and left to run for one year, or to the 
first of January, and when two years old. 
While they run oat on pasture neither the 
colts nor dams are fed any grain, both re- 
maining sleek and fat on green pasture, 
generally al‘aifa. 

‘*When taken up in January, in their 
two-year-old form, they are broken to single 
harness, and given short but lively work, 
and we get as much trot into them as pos- 
sidle. This takes about four months, when 
they are ready for sale, if not sold, are again 
turned out to pasture. I do not, however, 
intend to keep over any colts, except for 
racing purposes, after they are two year: 
old, and expect to have yearly auction sales, 
probably in New York city, and sell all the 
two-year-olds on hand, and will begin by 
having my first sale in the spring of 1889. 

‘This formula of raising and training I 
do not give as perhaps the best way, al- 
thengh it has my approval, and gives the 
best resuits with the minimum of expense 
and work. 

“If this is done with judgment, not 
working the colts too long at a time, always 
stopping before they feel tired or dull, then 
it is a benefit to them, and gets them gentle 
and develops a desire to trot, which is never 
forgo*ten, and will be found each succeed- 
ivg year with intensified desire and speed. 

*Gsatling the weanlings takes from Octo- 
ber till the first of January, training two- 
year-olds until the first of May, and training 
the older horses and attending the fairs and 
race meetings uatil October.” 





Misuse of Horse Power. 


Nearly twenty years ago two brothers par- 
chased each ateam of Canadian ponies for 
work upon their farms. They were as near- 
ly alike as two teams could be, and, ander 
the same management, would have lived and 
done service an equal length of time. One 
brother always drove rapidly, and would 
reach his home—four miles distant from the 
railroad—in fifteen or twenty minutes less 
than his brother, although he lived a quarter 
of a mile beyond his brother’s house. The 
other brother never urged bis horses off a walk 
if he had aloadon. If the horses chose to 
trot down the lower slope of a hill he would 
allow them to do so. In guiding them he 
strove to avold all stones, heavy ruts and 
bits of sand. It seemed to be his constant 
aim to husband the resources of his team. 
The result was that after twelve years of con- 
stant use the slow and carefal driver still 
had the same team, and a good team too. 
Meanwhile the other brother had had eight 
different horses and spent over $900 in horse- 
flesh. 

This same misuse of horse power we have 
noted recently in New York City. 

Three years ago a farmer died and left to 
his two sons a profitable trucking business. 
The horses were good and were always in 
good condition. As soon as the too sons 
assumed the reins they changed the order 
of things. As it took full an hour to reach 
their business they endeavored to start fif- 
teen minutes later and make up the time by 
trotting their horses. This was too great a 
strain, and the consequence was that they 
bad to replace one of their horses within six 
months. Another gave out a year and a half 
later, and a few weeks ago they replaced the 
third. If these same young men had got up 
early in the morning and fed and groomed 
early, and then allowed ample time for their 
heavy horses to walk all the way to their 
work, the probabilities are that they would 
stili have the old horses—old in years, but 
not old in spirit and activity.—Mai and 


Eaprees. 





Horse Gossip, 





To.EDO horsemen are making a good deal 
of noise over their fast studs this spring. 
They seem to have all been bred in Michigan, 
however. 





SPOKANE, winner of the American Derby of 
1889, was beaten last week by Wary, a son of 
Warwick and Mary Anderson, mile and an 
eighth, which was runin 2:02. Spokane was 
favorite in the betting. 





At the Lansing meeting on Wednesday 
last, the hor e Rex, acrestnut gelding which 
won the 2:30 race at Pontiac, dropped dead 
imme ‘iately after the wire was passed in the 
third heat. The caure war undoubtedly the 
hest, as the th-:mometer was reg stering 
over 90 in the thade at the time. 





Mr. Henry HaAypDeEn, of the Hayden Stock 
Farm, ne«r Jackson, bas purchased tbe im- 


Utrecht, dam, Mine D'Or. He was imported 
by M. W. Dunham, of Wayne, Iil,, and repre- 
sented to be a vory fine animal. 

Louis NAPOLEON 207, who has been making 
the spring season in Kentuoky, will return 
to Michigan and mako a season from July 
8th to November lst. As quite a number of 
horsemen have expressed @ wish to use this 
horse this will give them an opportun ty. His 
record as a sire keeps growing a4 his get de- 
velop This season hia blood fs winning 
mouey. 


Surkroor, who was tho favorite for the 
Eoglish Derby, 1s believed now to have loet it 
from his ill-tomper. His fookey had orders 
to start him slow, when he at once took to 
biting at his competitors, and worked himself 
up into such a temper that he could not run. 
The American horse Pilgrim lost a race this 
season in the eame way, turning to bite his 
neurest competitor just before the wire was 
reached, and losing by a head. 





In the special four year-old stake to be trot- 
ted at the next meeting of the Kentucky 
Trotung-Horse Breeders there are eightoen 
entries, among which are Queen Wilkes, 
2:20%; Greenleaf, 2:28%; Bonnie Wilmore, 
2.27%; Mattie A., 2:24, a aster to Geneva 
8.; Gillette, 2:26; Glenview Belle, 2:20; 
Nancy Hanks, 2:24; Margaret 8., 2:10}¢, 
acd Allerion, 2:18%. If these would all start 
what a race it would be! 





Tux management of the Shiawassee County 
Agricultural Soolety have issued a speed 
programme for their annual fair, which is to 
be held September 16 to 19, the speed trials to 
take place the last three days. Tho amount 
offered in purses ie $7260, divided into eight 
classes. These olasecs comprise farmers’ 
double teams, stallions that have made the 
season of 1890, 2:40 clase, gentlemen's single 
drivers, 3:00 class, 2:50 clase, free-for-all trot 
or pace, and half-mile running race. Warren 
Woodward is President and E. 0. Dewey Seo- 
rotary. 





At Brie, Monroe County, on Wednesday of 
last week, a matoh race was trotted between 
the Toledo borse Cyclone and Sorrel Jim, 
owned at Monroe. The stakeswere $100, which 
the herse from ‘**the wilds of Moaroe,” as the 
Toledo Sunday Journal puts it, carried off. 
Jean La Frambreau said: ** Dat Monroe horse 
he win aure, be gar,’’ and he did. The musk- 
rat village therefore feeis good if duck-shoot- 
ing is over, while the Toledo ‘mud hens’’ are 
**{n the soup.” 





Mr. W. J.G Dean, of Hanover, Jackeon 
County, the noted breeder of Jersey catt.e, 
has lately been investing some money and 
spare time In trotting horses. He sends us & 
catalogue of his Oaklawn Stock Farm, in 
which we find a notice of the trotting stock 
owned by him. The atallion he has selected 
to head his breeding stable is Madrid King 
10193, sired by Madrid 1835, a son of George 
Wilkes, and out of the mare Mercedes, by 
Belmont 64. The dam of Madrid King is 
Contour, by Onward 1411, one of George 
Wilkes’ best sons; 2d dam, Cut, by Brignoii 77, 
dam Urop, by Piot Jr. 12. Madrid Ki:g 
therefore unites the blood of Hambletonian 
10, Mambrino Chie? 11, and Pilot Jr. 12, and 
Heary Clay, ® combination which has given 
us some of the fastest as well as the gamest 
performers on the turf. He bas three direct 
crosses to George Wilkes, one on the side of 
his dam and three on that of his sire. The 
brood mares selected by Mr. Dean represent 
the bood of Louls Napoleon 307, Tremont 
1565, Joe Gavin 664, Tennessse Wilkes 2735, 
Mambrino Patchen 58, Biue Bull 75, and the 
Tennessee pacing stallion, Tom Hal, 


be Farm, 


Mulching The Soil. 


Nature abhors a nude earth-surface, and 
proceeds at once to mulch it with some kind 
of vegetable growth. This fact should teach 
us. Malch admits air, warmth and moisture, 
bat shuts oat scorching sun and biighting 
wind, aud prevents escape of fertilizing 
gases. A mulch of vegetable matter coliects 
warmth from the sun, transmits it to the 
soil and retains more or leas of it through 
the night, thus stimulating growing vegeta- 
tion ; but when not mulched, the cool night 
air, if it does not check growth, does not 
advance it. Toe soll beneath a muich is 
several degrees warmer mornings than an 
exposed soil, A plot of potatoes was plant- 
ed Ap-il 14 and a portion of it mulehed four 
inches deep with refuse hay. May 5 the 
potato-stalks were breaking through the 
ground on the mulched portion, and none 
were visible on the other. Without doubt, 
the former will mature a week or ten days 
in advance of the latter. ‘Nor is this all the 
advantage. The soil on the uncovered por- 
tion became compacted by heavy rains and 
had a stiff crust, while the soil under the 
mulch remained loos3 and friable. The 
potatoes were planted four inches deep, and 
those on the mulched portion will not 
(except to rid them of Bugs) be touched 
again till harvest-time, when it is expected 
they will outyield the others (as has been the 
case before) notwithstanding the several 
cultivations the unmulched will get. Mulch- 
ing nut-trees with earth largely increased 
their productiveness, and doubtless the same 
eifect would prevail, in a measure at least, 
if applied to fruit-trees. Cover a spot of 
ground ove season with a stack of hay, or 
boards, rails, flat stones, or in any other way, 
and its productive power will be increased. 
Boards or flat stones laid on the ground 
about tomato, cucumber or other plants, will 
hasten their maturity one or two weeks, and 
straw will dothe same. Mulching with the 
latter material fulfil's a dvuable purpose—the 
first season its action is mechanical ; tne 
second, chemical, for when rotted it enters 
into the elements of plants. To permit 
refuse hay and straw to decompose before 
applying to the soil, is to lose near half its 
value—the mechanical.— Galen Wilson, in 
N. ¥. Tribune. 

















Soil Tests of Fertilizers. 


Balletin No. 9 of the Massachasetts Hatch 
experiment station contains the result ot soll 
tests with fertilizers by a number of farmers 
Pin different parts of Massachusetts during 
the past year. 

Potash produced an average increase of 
crops varying from 1.9 bushels of hard corn 
per acre in Marblehead to 22.8 bushels in 
Amherst ; and from 150 pounde of stover per 
acre in Worcester to 1,420 pounds in Am- 
herst, It proved more useful in its average 
effect upon the production of hard corn than 
either nitrogen or phesphoric avid in four out 
of eight experiments ; and proved most effec- 





ported French coach horse Gideon 259, and » 
wil keep him in the stud. Giaeon was 
sired by the Freneh government stallion 


tive in the production of stover in four ex- 
periments. 
The effect of the use of phosphoric acid 


varied from a decrease of 27 bushels per acre 
in Marblehead to an increase of 8.2 bushels 
in Freetown ; and in the production of stover 
it varied from a decrease of 187 pounds per 
acre in Marblehead to an inorease of 462 
pounds in Shelburne, This ingredient proved 
most effective in the average production 
of bard corn in two experiments and in its 
inflaenoe on stover in only one. 

The average eff: ct of nitrogen varied from 
.2 to 6.2 bushels of corn increase ; and from 
165 to 689 pounds increase of stover. 

Potash gave an average increase over nilro- 
gen as follows: Hard corp, 1.73 times 
stover, 2.24 times. ‘The average increase of 
potash over phosphoric acid was : Hard corn, 
1.83 times ; stov r, 3.05 times. It thus be- 
comes evident that potash produces relative- 
ly more effect upon the yield of storer than 
upon that of grain, and that it greatly exceeds 
either nitrogen or phosphoric acid. 

The experiments, however, show that soils 
vary widely in their req iirements and estab- 
lish the wisdom of the policy of local soil 
tests. Only when the farmer knows what 
his soil requires can he produce the best 
economic results, It {s folly to continae the 
indiscriminate and blind use of fertilizers. 
To ascertain what is needed in apy given 
case for any particular crop put the question 
to the soil itself. 





Potatoes under Straw. 


There are two or three ad vantages in grow- 
ing potatoes in this way. One is that no 
cultivation being necessary the hills can be 
planted closer together each way, giving a 
larger yield. The mulch aids materially to 
retain moistare in the soil, and this, inadry 
season especially, is often quite an item. 
No cultivation is necessary, and ina busy 
season often this will be an item. 

The plan is better for late than for early 
varieties, as the mulch rather retards the 
growth, at least at first. In many localities 
there is more or less of a drouth nearly every 
summer, during tbe latter part of July and 
August, usually at a tinie when late potatoes 
need moisture; and a good mulch at this 
time will aid in securing this by retcining 
moistare in the soil. 

Were it not for interfering too much with 
other work, the best plan of applying a mulch 
is to prepare the soil in a good tilth, mark 
out the rows and plant the seed, covering 
with soil, but taking pains not to cover too 
deep. Then after the plants have started, 
just showing above groand, apply the straw. 
Bat care must be taken not to wait too long. 
The only objection to covering with straw as 
soon as planted, is that if the weather should 
be cold and wet there is considerable risk of 
the seeds rotting, and especially in low, wet 
land. On higher or well-drained land this 
danger is very much less, 

The soil should be plowed deep and 
thorough, and prepared in a good tlith by 
harrowing. Mark out the rows shallow and 
not more than two feet apart; then drop the 
seed eighteen inches apart {n the rows, cover- 
ing with a little soll, and then haul out and 
apply the wheat-straw, spreading evenly 
over the surface. No other attention will be 
necessary. Occas‘opally a few of the strong 
er weeds, like jimson and ragweed, will force 
their way through the mulch, bat the few 
that will succeed in doing this can be easily 
pulled ap, and no cultivation is needed. 
Where wheat is made a leading crop, so that 
@ good supply of straw can be readily secur- 
ed, this plan can often be made profitable, 
as it saves labor at atime when asually work 
is very pressing ; while in adry season there 
is a much less risk of failure. Wheat orrye 
straw only should be used.-~-Pratrre Farmer. 





Strange Facts in Corn Cultivation. 


The March number ef the Balletin of the 
Ohio Experiment S:ation treats of experi- 
ments with corn. One thing that wiil sur- 
prise many farmers is the fact that different 
methods of cultivation had but little eff -ct on 
the yield. The average yield for surface cul- 
tivation was 93.5 bushels per acre, while that 
with deep cultivation was but two bushels per 
acre more, In two seasons, one an ordinary 
or average and the other moderately dry, the 
same general results were attained, deep 
cultivation giving a little the larger yield. 
Another surprise is in the fact, as demon- 
strated, that different amounts of cultivation 
made no great difference in the yield. I[t 
was found that three workings gave 64.8 
bushels; four workings 72.4 bushels; five 
workings 63.9 bushels; six workings 66.7 
bushels and seven workings 71.9 bushels. 
A plot cultivated but once with a harrow 54.5 
bushels ; another three times with a harrow 
gave 54.6 bushels ; another three times with 
cultivator and double shovel 57.7 bushels ; 
another with same ten times, 60 bushels; an- 
other with cultivation only five times, 64.7 
bushels ; another with double shovel only 
five times, 72 bushels ; while two plots along 
side, one with cultivator, the other with 
double shovel each four times gave almost 
exactly the same yfeld, 69.2 and 69.3 bushels. 
We believe in thorough tillage, and are 
almost afraid to publish these results lest 
the boys will say ‘‘What’s the use, then, of 
giving the corn more than three or four plow- 
ings, and let’s use the cultivator all the time, 
too, it’s lighter for us and the team, and the 
yield is just the same. Those Ohio experi- 
menters have proved it.’’ 

Unless some explanation can be given by 
our experimenters for such unexpected and 
unreasonable results it will not be strange if 
farmers begin to lose faith in this theoretic 
experimental] business. We confess it is too 
difficalt a problem for us to solve at present, 





Applying Ashes. 
Noither wood or coal ashes should ba al- 
lowed to go to waste; both can be used with 
good results if proper care is taken. Un- 
leached wood ashes are of course the more 
valaoable; next comés leached wood ashes, 
anithen coal. They are all, however, well 
worth the labor of saving and applying, and 
can be used for a variety of purposes. It is 
rather true, in the garden, the truck and 
small fruit patch, that they can be used to 
best advantage. if properly stored away so 
as to keep dry, they are fine and can be 
readily applied and incorporated with the 
soil. Itis important with fertilizers of any 
kind to have them in suchcondition as to be 
readily spplied and then to be in condition 
to be available to the growing plants. Itis 
not tha amount of plant food that is applied 
to the soil that benefits the plants, but the 
quantity that is made available. Good wood 
ashes can turn aconsiderable amount of 
available potash, and for some crops, e3- 





pecially those that require or need their ele- 


ments of that plant food it can be applied 
by using wood ashes. 

With email crops in the garden, like 
onions, lettuce or any of this Class, the bet- 
ter plan is to apply broadcast, either just be- 
fore sowing the seed or after preparing the 
soll in good tlth, or as a top dressing after 
the ssed {6 sown. With large crops, like 
peas or beans, apply directly inthe drill 
worktog well into the soll before planting 
the seed. Potatoes can, ina mojority of 
Cases, be considerable benefitted by an ap- 
plication of a small quantity in the hill be- 
fore planting ths seed. With raspberries 
and strawberries among the small fruits an 
application of a small quantity around eash 
plant early in the spring will prove a con- 
siderable benefit. They can be applied up- 
ou the surface, and in cultivating, be well 
worked into the soil. They ara very va'u- 
able applied around pear trees, aiding ma- 
terially to keep in good health and in main- 
taining a good growth. They can be used 
to gocd advantage with fruit trees of all 
kinds whether applied as a top dressing near 
the trunk, or scattered broadcast and work- 
ed well into the soil. Considering the work 
of saving and applying they are one of the 
best fertiizers that can be secured and ap- 
pliea. 





Agnicultural items, 





THE oat crop of Tennessee and Kentucky 
will be a failure, owing to unfavorabie 
weather and the work of the grain louse, 
Considerable of the acreage has been plowed 
up and sown to millet. 





Tux plant louse, or grain aphis has been 
Quite numerous in Kentucky wheat and corn- 
flelds this season. It is thought the wheat 
will ripen up all right, but the damage to the 
young corn will be quite great. 





A OORRESPONDENT of the Allegan Gazelle 
says mapy farmers in Martin tewoship are 
oovering their potatoes this year with a thick 
ooat'ng of straw. Some plow and plant 
them, puttiog on tho straw, while some pient 
upon the god without plowing, covering 
deeply with straw. 





W. F. Brown is strongly in favor of re- 
straining the potato bug by hand-picking. 
By going over the fleld as soon aa the old 
ones appear in the spring, the supply of 
young ones ig greatiy lessened and at the 
second picking but few adult beetles are 
found. The hand picking must be dane earl;, 
before many eggs are laid. 





‘“*Sam"’ says: “Of what earthly use is 
there in asking a woman with a few cows, no 
conveniences, and less real but‘er-making 
knowledge, to slave al! summer to make a 
little seven per cent summer butter? ‘On, to 
buy groceries w.th!' Swap your butter for 
adulterated grecerics.’” The remedy suggest- 
ed is creameries. 





Tue great want of the dairy over a large 
part of our country is not more cows but bet- 
ter cows better tended. The times cal for 
intense methods in conducting the dairy, and 
the cal! is far reaching, going down to the 
root of things, affecting al:ke the cow which 
produces, the feed and the methods of dis- 
pensing the game,from wiichthe miik fs pro- 
duced. 





Tus Argertine Republic bas so far been the 
best consumer of American agricultural 
machinery, with England, Russia, France 
and Austraita fo\iow/ng. In Scotland, Amer- 
foun mechines are making some headway. 
Spain promises an excellent market for the 
introduction of American manufacturers of 
this kind. In that country, agricu’ture is 
very depre sed and poor, @ condition to be 
remedied by better methods and more knowl- 
edge, which bring improved implements in 
their train. 





A BERLIN newspaper states that the Kus- 
sian government has resolved to shortly in- 
create the duties on several foreign articles, 
amongst others on sgricultural machines, so 
that the import on such machines will in the 
future become practically impossible. The 
secret intention of the government seems t») 
be to force foreign manufactor'es to es- 
tablish in Russia manufactortes Jarge enough 
to provide for Russian wants, until the Rus- 
sians themselves learn to make agricultural 
machines without foreign assistance. Some 
large Belgian factories have already taken 
the necessary step#, and are establishing 
branches in Russia. 


Che Poultry Dard. 


The Diet-Cure for Ducklings. 


A common complaint of ducks and duck- 
lings is inability to stand through a weakness 
of the legs. The cause of this in a majority 
of cases is highly concentrated food, too 
large a proportion of grain and meat, and 
not enough vegetable matter. The food of 
the duck, when ranging in streams and 
meadows, their favorite haunts, consists of 
frogs, fish, worms, insects, and grain. With 
this diet they also get an abundance of gritty 
material, such as sand, gravel and the shells 
of small shell fish. 

When we attempt to keep ducks in un- 
natural surroundings, we must not fail to 
imitate nature in the manner of feeding. 
That they can be reared in very small pens 
without loss from leg weakness or other 
diseases, has been cemonstrated by the 
success of James Rankin, who grows duck- 
lings with profit by putting 100 in a yard 
10x100 feet in extent. The writer has also 
de nonstrated it to his own satisfaction on a 
smaller scale. 

Success, however, cannot be attained by 
feedingcorn meal and water and meat scraps, 
A method we have seen attempted with 
disastrous results. 

Corn meal, cracked corn and whole corn 
are all wholesome, but the meal should be 
combined with an equal bulk of bran, and 
whole wheat be fed with the whole corn, 

Cabbage may be fed raw; bat for dack- 
lings should be chopped fine. 

Turnips, beets and potatoes are best boiled 
and mixed with meat. 

Hay should be cut short, scalded, and 
wixed with meal. 

Green cornsta! ks, lettuce, and other garden 
greens, should be cut fine and fed in a raw 
state. 

Beef scraps should be boiled with vege- 
tables or boiled alone and the broth thick- 
ened with meal. 

If milk 18 obtainable make mush of the 
meal, and feed with skim milk once a day. 
Nothing in this bill of fare will cause duck- 
lings to grow faster than mush and milk. 
it may be advisable to boil the milk to 
counteract its loosening effect on the bowels. 




















If, with the above articles, ducklings have 
water and grit, they will seldom suffer from 
leg-weakness. 

The intelligent feeder will soon learn the 
proper quantity of food to give his flook. 
Raw vegetables and whole grain may be kept 
before them at all times, but dainties, like 
mush and milk, or cooked vegetadles and 
meat scraps should be fed but once or twice 
a day, and only so much as will be eaten up 
clean. 


For ten or fourteen days before they are 
sept to market, the proportion of cornmeal 
in their stiet should be largely increased. — 
Farm Journal. 





THIRTY hens, says Galen Wilson, in the 
N. Y. Tribune, are more profitable for the 
average farmer than a greater number. The 
model hen is one that will lay the year round, 
if winter qnarters and feed are suitable, 
excep! for about three weeks at moulting 
tims; ‘ier body should weigh at Jeast four 
bounds, ani she should not be so clumsy 
that she cannot fly up to the perch; she 
should stand erect. I disord ev-ry hen 
with legs wide apart and a drooping abdo- 
men , they are invariably poor layers, The 
model hen should produc larga egzs, rather 
round tuan long, and should lose bu: three 
days between litters, whether broody or not: 
she should wean her chicks when their 
bodies ars fuil-fle'g-d, and not before; 
should be a good forager, and seek her own 
food from June to Oc*ober; should not be 
**scary,’’ but come up near when fed or 
called ; should ba a good sitter, and not fizht 
and fly off the nest when approached while 
incubating or hovering her ehicks. Such 
real, good, m therly hens should be bred for, 
and the good can be gained only by close 
attention and the most rigid selection and 
rejection. 





A LITTLE Charcoal, broken fiae, and fed 
in soft food aids digestion, thins the blood, 
makes bright red combs; set it down as 
right that « chicken with sueh condition is 
healthy. Don’t neglect this. 








The Use Of 


Harsh, drastic purgatives to relieve costive- 
ness is a dangerous practice, and more liable 
to fasten the disease on the patient than te 
cure it. What is needed is a medicine that, 
in effectualy opening the bowels, corrects 
the costive habit and establishes a natural 
daily action. Such an aperient is found iu 


9 * 
Ayer’s Pills, 
whieh, while thorough in action, strengthen 
as well as stimulate the bowels and excretory 

organs. 

“ For eight years I was afflicted with con- 
stipation, which at last became so bad that 
the doctors could do no more for me. Thea 
I began to take Ayer’s Pills, and soon the 
bowels became regular and natural in their 
movements. I am now in excellent health.” 
—Wm. H. DeLancett, Dorset, Ont. 

“When I feel the need of a cathartic, I 
take Ayer’s Pills, and find them to be more 


Effective 


than any other pill I ever took.” — Mrs. B. C. 
Grubb, Burwellville, Va. 

“For years I have been subject to consti- 
pation and nervous headaches, caused by de- 
rangement of the liver. After taking various 
remedies, I have become convinced that 
Ayer’s Pills are the best. They have never 
failed to relieve my bilious attacks in a short 
time; and I am sure my system retains its 
tone longer after the use of these Pills, than 
has been the case with any other medicine I 
have tried."—H. S. Sledge, Weimar, Texas. 





Ayer’s Pills, 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mase, 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. 





ORTGAGE sSALE-—Default having been 
made in the conditionsof a certain mortgage, 
made and executed by Frank Blumenthal, 0: $h> 
city ef it, Wayne county, Michigan, to Horaw 
io er, of the city and State of New York, 
bearing date the 12th day of February, A.D. 1883, and 
recorded in the office of the Register of Deeds for 
Wayne Courty, Michigan, on the 12th day of 
February, A. D. 188, in liber 134 of mortgages, on 
age 17, which said mortgage war duly assigned by 
ioratio C. Harrower to Mary E. Harrower, of the 
city of Albany, State of New York, by assignment 
in writing bearing date the Isth day of May, 1885, 
and recorded in liber 24 of assignments of mort 
gages, On page 108, in the office of the Register of 
Deeds for Wayne County. Upon which mortgage 
there bas been paid the sum of eleven hundred 
dollars principal and the interest due on said eleven 
hundred dollars. The premises described in said 
mortgage are lots number 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 
125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132 and 133, in William C. 
Maybury’s sub-division of lot ten (10) of Theodore J. 
and Dennis J. Compas’s plat of the sub-division of 
fractional sections 29 and 32, town one south, range 
twelve east. A part release of said mortgaged 
premises bearing date March 12th, 1889, was made 
and executed, releasing all of said mortgaged prem- 
ises except lots 121 and 122, which part release was 
recorded on the l4th day of March, 1889, in liber 33 of 
discharges of mortgages, on page 504. here is now 
claimed to be due on said mortgage the sum of two 
hundred dollars principal and fifty-five and 19-100 
dollars interest, and no suit or proceedings at law 
or equity having been instituted to recover said 
moneys or any part thereo!; now, therefore, by 
virtue of the power of sale contained in said mort 
e and of the statute in such cases, made and pro 
vided, notice is perez given that on Wednesday 
the 9th ~_ of July, 1890 at 12 o’clock noon, at the 
westerl ront door of the City Hall, in Detroit, 
the said City Hall being the place where the Circuit 
Court for the County of Wayne is held, I shall 
sell at public auction to the highest bidder the said 
mortgaged lots one hundred and twenty-one (121) 
and one hundred and twenty-two (122) or so much 
thereof as is necessary to supply the amount so 
remaining unpaid on said mortgage, with interes 
legal costs and taxes paid by said assignee of sai 
mortgagee. 
Dated April 12, 1890. 
MARY E. HARROWER, 


Assignee of Mortgagee. 
8. 8. BABCOCK, Attorney for Assignee. — 


HERIFF’S SALE—Notice is hereby given that 
by virtue of a writ of fieri facias, issued out 
of the Circuit Court for the County of Wayne, State 
of Michigan, in favor of George Jerome, against the 
goods, chattels, and real estate of Emery Lewis and 
Abenty Lewis in said county, to me directed and 
delivered, I did on the twenty-eighth day of April, 
A, D. 189, levy upon all the right, title and interest 
of Emery Lewis and Abenty Lewis in and tothe 
following described real estate situated in the 
County of Wayne, State of Michigan, to wit: 

That certain piece or parcelof and situate in the 

‘ownship of amtrassek, described as follows: 
Commencing at the southeast corner of the north- 
east quarter of quarter-section eighteen (18) of the 
ten thousand acre tract; running thence westerly 
along the south line of said northeast quarter 
thirty-nine (39) rods: thence northerly at right 
angles to said south line eleven (11) rods; thence 
€asterly and parallel with said south line thirty- 
nine (38) rods to the east line of said quarter section; 
thence southerly along said east line eleven (11) 
rods to the place of beginning, containing four 
hundred and twenty nine (429) square rods of landall 
in Wayne County, Michigan, all of which I shal! ex- 
»0se for sale at public auction or vendue to the 
ighest bidder, as the law directs, at the westerly 
front door of the City Hall, in the City of Detroit, 
County of Wayne and State of Michigan, that being 
the place for holding the Circuit Court for the 
County of Wayne aforesaid, on Wednesday, the 
23a day of July, A. D. 180, at twelve o’clock noon. 
Dated Monday, June 2d, 1890. 


LOUIS B. LITTLEFIELD, Sheriff. 
By BENJ. F. BRISCOE, Deputy Sheriff. 


FRANKEOD. ANDRUS, Plaintiff's Attorney. 








HERIFF’S SALE—Noticeis hereby given that 

by virtue of a writ of fieri facias, issued out 
of the Circuit Court for the County of Wayne, State 
of Michigan, in favor of J. 8. Lapham & Co., 
against the goods, chattels and real estate of James 


south west-quarter At of section seventeen (17) all 
chigan, all of whichI shall = 


County of Wayne and State of Michigan, that being 
the place for folding the Circuit Court for the 
County of Wayne aforesaid, on Wednesday, the 
twenty-third day of July, A. D. 1890, at 10 o’clock in 
the forenoon. 
Dated Monday, June 2d, 1890, . 
LOUIS B. LITTLEFIELD, Sheriff. 
By BENJ. F. BRISCOE, Deputy-Sh riff. 
GEO. B. YERKES, Plaintiffs Attorney. 
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Tk NECESSITY UPON EVERY FARW 
Economy, Exactness and Oarefnlneg 





Byory farmer should have the means of 

his produce before he selle it, and aleo what he ray 
As 6 matter of economy there is nothing that wy 
pay him better. The high price of scales provenss 
many ‘rom providing themselves with them, ang 
they are thus at the mercy of every dishonest 
they may do business with. One of the very bem 
makes of scales now on the market are those maz, 
ufactured by the Chicago Seale Co., and for the 
bene! of those who read the FauMEn we have «. 
ranged ~ith that company to eapply orders corn) 
tbrouvh us at & eat reduction. The prices are a 
ow that the saving of lose ona load of wheat, pork, 
wool, poultry or butter, wil) pay the entire coat, 
Jnet look at the prices below and judge for yeu, 
selves, 


No. 1—Barn Scale. 





weighs from ¢ pound to 900 pounds. Sine of pim 
form 17 by 26 inches. 

Price $18 00, and Miomeam Farmar one year 
With wheels $2 00 extra; or $20. 

Mo, 2—Farm Scale 





weighs from one ponnd to 6,900 pounds (3 tomm 
eize of platform 7 by 18 feet. 
Price $35, and Micwiagam Farms: one year! 
ao. 3—Grain and stock Scale. 


"hi ; 
“yl 
4 Cyk 
i 
if 









weighs from two pounds to 10,000 ponnds (* tans; 
8ze Of platform § by 14 feet. 

Price $4850 and MromieAm Farms one yen 

ip ordering, give the namber of scale you seis, 

Nose. 2 and 2 wil) tacinde the beam, box, and fu 
directions for setting np: either of these scales cag 
ne used for hay, grain, coal, stock and marches 
dise, the only difference is in the platform. 

All will be boxed and delivered at the depat 
hicago without extra charge. Every scale will iy 
perfect and will be so guaranteed by ww and ty 
vanufacturers, and the prices above are only ma 
half or one-third the usual prices for the same art- 
clee To get the scales at above prices of count 
the money must be gent to as, and the sender maw 
»ecome a subscriber to the Faamen. 

Address ail orders to 


| GIBBONS BROTHERS. 
DETROIT. MICH 








‘THE GREAT REMEDY! 


PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 


COLIC MIXTURE 


— FOR — 


Horses, Cattle and Sheep 





Over ¥50 Horses with Colie Treated 18 
the Detroit Fire Department With- 
out the Loss of a Single Animal. 


This assertion is verified by published Annual 
Reports of the transactions of the Detroit Board 
of e Commissioners. A record which chal 
le the world; better than any number of it: 
dividual testimonials. 

It will Cure in Horses: Colic, a Indi 
tion, Diarrhea, Dysentery and Disordered 
neys or Bladder. 

t will Cure in Cattle; Indigestion, Colit 
Hoove or Blown, Diarrhea or — a 

It will Cure in Sheep: Coli: Hoove, Diarrhas 

or Dyserntery, when given acco-ding to directions 


IT WILL PAY 


Svery ownor of a Horse, Cow or Sheep to keep 
this invaluable remedy always on hand for cases 
of emergency. Each bottle contains eight fall 
doses for Herses and Cattle and sixteen doseé 
forsheep. A a dose in Colic when given ls 
time usually has the desired effect. It will no 


spoil by age. 
PRICE, $100 PER BOTTLE. 


Prat R. Jennings, Veterinary Sturgeon 


201 First St, Detroit, Mich. 
pa Agents Wanted Everywhere. 





Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee. 





Depot foot of Brush Street. Trains run bf 
Central Standardtime. May 5, 1890. hie 
ve. 


Depart. 
*Grand Rapids and Mus- 

BOND stale ited sccceae ve 6:50am 4:3 p.m 
*Through Mail & Chicago 10:00am *9:45p.0 
Steamboat Express....... 4:30pm *11:554a.m0 
+Chicago Ex. with sleep’r 8:00pm 7+7:458.m 
+Night Ex. with sleeper.. <4 +720 a.m 

* Daily, Sundays excepted. + Daily. 

Trains leaving Detroit at 6:50 and 10:20. m,4:¥ 
and 8:00 p m connect at Durand with trains 00 
~~ Grand Trunk R’y for Chicago and/the 
west. 

Moroing express has elegant parlor oars ‘0 
Grand Rapids. 

Stesambobt express has Wagner parlor buffet 
car to Grand Haven. ’ of 

express has Pullman sleeper and B 
fet car Detroit to Chicago vi. 
agus express has sleeper to Grand Rapidt 


y- B 
leeping car berths can be secured at G. T. B. 
Ticket of ce, Corner Woodward and Jeffersed 
Avenues, and at Depot foot of Brush an 
W. J. SPICER, E. J. PIER 
General Manager, City P. & T. sere. 
Detroit. 





ABASH RAILROAD.—Passenger station 
foot of Twelfth St. Try the Waevsh aoe. 
Line to Chicago and the West. Standard tm” 











Depart. 1 Arrive. 
8:25 a.m. |.  Wabese Westers Oe sees ate an 
100 P.Ts | esececes iC ago seneee . 
j Lee mm. | i: Louis Limited Express. j 35 a 
@ Adrian & Butler Accommo 
MPMI, Tccccsccenead dation........-+-+++ . 
i 5:0 pm |... Chicago Express.....-- § 6:15 & Me 
St. Louis and Western Bx- 20 p- 
9:50 p.m. press §11:20 B. 

















SFL F-RES TUR 


to every man, young, midd 
oa ‘old; postage paid. Addres@ 




















CHICAGO. 











F REE 381 Coumbus Ave., Boston 
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THE PLUM GOUGER. 





Prof. C. P. Gillette, in a bulletin issued 
from the lowa Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, on the plum gouger and curculio, says : 

As no carefully conducted experiments have 

ever been made for the purpose of determin- 
ing the value of the arsenites for the destruc- 
tion of the gouger, and as it is not yet suf- 
ficleutly proven that these poisons can be de- 
pended upon to destroy the curculio, I 
thought it advisable last spring to test the 
elect of London purple on these pests. For 
jhat purpose I chose five native trees (one 
Rollingstone, one De Soto, one Maquoketa, 
one Speer and one seedling) to be treated, 
and five other natives (all Miners) of avout 
the same age and s‘ze as checks. The check 
trees were about fifty rcds distant from those 
sprayed. 1 conld have taken trees for checks 
in the immediate vicinity of the sprayed lot, 
and of the same varieties, but in taking the 
Miners I thought I was choosing the lesser of 
two evils. It is impossible to know what 
effect the difference in location and varieties 
might nave had on the severity of the at- 
tack. We know that both of these beetles, 
especially the gouger, are quite active and 
pass freely from tree to tree, So that when a 
part of the trees in an orchard are poisoned 
and a part not it is in all probability true that 
many of the beetles that are poisoned upon 
the treated trees would lay a part of their 
eggs on the untreated trees, and conversely, 
beetles feeding upon untreated trees would 
lay a portion, at lesst, of their eggs in the 
fruit cf the treated tree. As a resuit of these 
conditions the treated trees would have more 
stung fruit than if all the trees were treated, 
and the check trees would have less fruit 
stung than if none of the trees near them 
had been sprayed. How considerable the 
error frcm these sources would be no one is 
able to say, Dut that such an error mest al- 
ways exist can not be doubted. There is an- 
other possible cause of error when sprayed 
and check trees are near each other, especial- 
ly where several sprayings take place, and 
that is to drive the beatles from the sprayed 
trees and to cause them to accumulate un- 
duly on unsprayed trees. In fact, the un- 
avoidable sources of error in an experiment of 
this sort are so many that accurate results 
can only be reached by generalizing from 
a Jarge number of carefully conducted exper- 
iments extending through several years. It 
is the opinien of the writer that the accurate 
reeults would be reached by having the 
checker, which should be of the same or close- 
y related varieties, well separated from the 
sprayed frees, care being taken that theyare 
as nearly as possible under the same condi- 
tions. For this reason I chose my checks 
as above mentioned. 

The poison used was London purple, 


ple in water, although not made at the time 
best suited to destroy the curculio, apparent- 
ly gave a protection of 44 per cent against 
the ravages of this insect. 

19. London purple in water in proportion 
of one pound to 120 gallons is much too 
strong a mixture for plum trees. One half 
this strength js as strong as should be used. 





WASHTENAW POMOLOGY. 


Experiment Station—Committee on Trans- 
portation—Fruait Prospects—Exhibit. 

At the meeting of the Pomological Society 
last Saturday the topic of establishing a 
branch of the experiment station at Ann 
Arbor and vicinity was discussed. 

Very few people have an idea of the ex- 
perimentations with different fruits and 
plants by individual efforts of pomologists 
and horticulturists. For this reason have 
the officers of this society from time to time 
advocated the necessity of a branci of the 
experiment stations, successfully pursued at 
the public expense by the different depart- 
ments at our Agricultural College at Lan- 
sing. 

The Hon. Edwin Willits, ex-President of 
the Agricultural College, was especially in- 
strumental in carrying a measure by Oon- 
gress known as the ‘‘ Hatch law ’”’ which was 
signed by the President, Jan. 1, 1888. This 
act provides an annual appropriation of 
$15,000 to each State and Territory of the 
U. S. for the establishment of experiment 
Stations in agriculture and its kindred 
branches. In this and I[ suppose in other 
States these experiments are under thesuper- 
vision of the State Agricultural Colleges. 

Very instructive and useful bulletins like 
*““No. 57,’ by I. R. Taft, Professor of 
Horticulture at our Agricultural College at 
Lansing, and ‘‘ Injurious [nsects,’’ by Prof. 
A. J. Cook, the genial zoologist of the Col- 
lege, and bulletins of great merit by other 
members of the faculty, are the results of 
these experiments. 

President T. T. Lyon, of the State Horti- 
cultural Society, in his annual address (see 
page 25 of State Horticultural Report of 
1888) refers to these experiments: ‘'It 
may reasonably be anticipated that with the 
special and recognized horticultural standing 
of this State, horticulture and especially 
pomology will be made a prominent feature 
of its system of experimentation. There is, 
however, a very serious, if not in fact insur- 
mountable, obstacle in the way of success fal 
pomological experimentation at the College, 
namely, the location of the institution in the 
low and frosty valley of the Cedar River, 
where only the more hardy fruits can be suc- 
cessfully grown. We are not infermed as 
to the plans of the responsible managers 
with reference to this difficulty, but it would 
seem requisite, in consideration of the very 
important commercial fruit interests on the 
lake shore as well asin other regions thus 


and it was applied by means of | practically shut out from the benefits of ex- 


e Nixon Barrel Machine and No 
8 nozzle. A stropg man worked the pump, 
and the dense ficating spray emanating from 
the nczzle was directed to all paris cf the 
trees until the leaves began to drip. The ap- 
plication, it seemed te me, could rot have 
been more perfect. Twospplications made. 
May 4, twenty-three plom trees were treated 
with Lendon purple in water in the propor- 
tion of one ponnd to 120 gallons. Twenty 
gallons were used in mak ing the application. 
A flour paste in the proportion of half a pound 
of ficur to a gallon of the mixture was added 
before spplying the mixture. Most of the 
trees were in full bloom, but a few of them 
kad already lost most of their flowers. On 
Mey 11 the application was repeated in the 
same strength. At this time the more forward 
trees were loaded with smal! plums to which 
the dried calyxes were still clinging, while 
the more backward trees bad only just lost 
their fowers. Too much poison was used in 
these applications, as the leaves were quite 
badly burned. 

All ploms that fell after May 25 were 
gathered at sbort intervals and closely in- 
spected for cureulio or injuries up to the 
time of the ripening of the fruit, when all 
the plums still on the trees were examined 
to complete the record. 

The following conclusions as stated by 
Prot. Gillette, seem to be fairly drawn from 
the experiments and observations of the past 
summer : 

1. The gouger appears upon the trees 
moch earlier in the spring than does the cur- 
eul0. 

2. The gonger is much more injurious than 
corculio to native plums on the grounds 
of the Icwa Agricultural College. 

The gouger very much prefers the na- 
tive to the domestic variety. 

4. The examination of over 24,000 native 
picms, from not less than 18 different trees 
of many varieties, showed a little over 27 
per cent of their fruit to be injured by the 
gouger. 

5. The govgers take no food in the fall 
after emerging frem the plums. 

6. The gouger has at least one parasite 
Saat Preys upon it while in the pupa state. 
ihe parasite is Sigalphuse canadensis. 

*. The season’s experiments indicate that 
Londcn purple, 8 recommended for the de- 
struction of the curculio, is of little value for 
the destruction of the gouger. 

8. The gouger is not able to come to ma- 
turity in fruit that falls before tae middle of 
July, 

% Fruit infested by the gouger does not 
ripen or fa!) prematorely. 

ll. Jarring the trees and collecting the 
beetles and gathering stung fruit from the 
trees before the first of August are the best 
remedies at present known for the gonger. 


'2. The careulio prefers tne domesticated 
to the native varieties of plums. 

13. When eggs are deposited in native 
plums, the cureulio develops as well in them 
& in the domestic varieties. 

14. Native varicties are not a protection to 
domestic varieties. The fact that two yellow 
Mirabeau trees growing in the {mmediate 
vicinity of many natives had 65 per cent of 
their plums destroyed by the curculio, while 
the natives had less than 10 per cent of their 
fruit punctured, is sufficient proof of this. 

15. That sueculent, quick growing plums 
ay Dot less attacked than slow-growing vari- 
Cties, 

16. The curculio develops readily in the 
Duchess apple. 

17, The cureulio is not double brooded in 
lowa, but the eggs deposited late in July 
_ August are from belated females. 

18. The two applications of London pur- 


perimentation at the college, that a plan be 
devised, by a system of outside experimenta- 
tion or otherwise, to confer upon so import- 
ant an interest a reasonable share of such 
benefits.’’ 

Prof. V. M. Spaulding, the botanist of our 
Society, remarked in this connection on this 
topic that, in view of the climatic and topo- 
graphical advantages of this region and ad- 
joining counties of the State, facilities in 
carrying on experiments would be very wel- 
come in this vicinity where nature has done 
so much for the horticulturist and where our 
bill sides are covered with thousands of 
peaches, pears, apples, plums and other fruit 
trees. 

Messrs. Gapzhorn and Baur pointed out 
the advantages of this place from the fact, 
that the numerous results from practical ex- 
perimentations weuld by the aid of system- 
atic and scientific assistance given by the 
scientists of the State university, accrue to 
the common good of our State and 
that students of these sciences would at once 
be induced to enter upon a field of research 
of a practical nature. 

The chairman of the meeting, Mr. J, J. 
Parshall, appointed E. Baur, V. M. Spauld- 
ing and J. Ganzhorn a committee to look in- 
to this matter end report next meeting. 


President J. D. Baldwin addressed a let- 
ter to the undersigned asking for a good first 
rate committee on transportation. The chair 
appointed Messrs. E. H. Scott, L. Gruner 
and W. F. Bird for this committee, which is 
requested to report, if possible, next week to 
the corresponding secretary, who is to publish 
their report in the county press. 

Mr. Ganzhorn reported as follows on fruit 
prospects: Black raspberries a failare; red, 
promising; seedling peaches, badly curled; 
budded trees, not much curl, full of peaches. 


Mr. Parshall—95 per cent of a crop of 
peaches; Barnards, badly curled. Baldwin 
apples, average crop; pears, very scarce; 
other apples very £carce. 

Wm. McCreery—Peaches leaded, needs a 
spy glass to find one apple; expects five bush- 
els from all his apple trees. 

W. W. Nichols—Average crop of Bald- 
wins, peaches very promisirg; no pears. 

E. Baur—Jonathan, not one apple; Bald- 
wins, one-third crop. Early Astrachan ap- 
ples good prospect; Bartlett pears improv- 
ing; Flemish Beauty, failure; Giffards, aver- 
age crop; Clapp’s Favorite, nearly all killed 
by blight; Duchess, not a pear. 

John Allmand - Strawberries, one-half of 
a crop; black raspberries, failure; red, prom- 
ising; peaches, Oldmixon and all white va- 
rieties and late Crawfords, plenty. 

B. J. Conrad —Peaches very promising on 
old trees; young trees scarcely any. 

S. Mills and E. A. Nordman—Apples 
a failare. 

Mr. J. J. Parshall ascribed the apple and 
pear failure to heavy east winds with cold 
rains during blossoming time, which obser- 
vation is based on fifty years of experience. 
EXHIBITS. 


John Allmand’s exhibit of strawberries 
was a surprise. Bubachs as big as apples; 
Belmont, Sharpless, Jesse and Mount 
Vernon very fine; Wilson and Woodruff 
tailing: two new promising seedlings. 
Luther Palmer, of Dexter, showed the 
largest Jesse; his Jewell and Belmont 
were also fine. 

Mr. Ganzhorn exhibited cherries. May 
Duke for canning; Napoleon Bigarreau, 
sweet, delicious; Governor Wood, sweet, 
sprightly. 

All were greatly pleased with this exhibit. 
Fruit growers should attend the meetings of 


the Society for their own benefit. 
EMIL BABR, Cor. Sec, 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
HOW TO RAISE SWEET POTA- 
TOES .AND YAMS. 





Most everybody can raises weetp.tatoes and 
yams, which greatly add to the makeup of 
vegetable delicacies in early fall, and are fresh 
from their own garden. The culture is very 
simple. The most essential part is to select 
rich soi), sandy if possible, then make your 
ridges low and small,don’t stir the ground up 
too deep, as deep loose ridges will make long 
slim tubers. The best results in giving im- 
mediate growth and vigor to the plants, is 
by making a mixture of fresh cow manure 
one part and clay soil two parts, thinned by 
adding water until when a plant is inserted 
it will adhere thick to the roots, then treat 
each plant, setting them deep to the first 
twigs and about’one foot apart in the ridges, 
which should be made four feet apart. After 
each hard rain the di:t should be stirred 
around the plant and as the plant advances 
give it more dirt; when large enough to culti- 
vate the ridges, it can be done best by using a 
rake handle to throw the vines together and 
working alternate rews. In Ohio plant- 


ing should be done by July 1st. 
Should we have an early frost the 
vines must be cut off immediately 


before the sun strikes them as it will ruin 
the crop. Should your soil not be rich enough 
then a little fertilizer should be used to insure 
a good yield. HENRY SHULL. 





FRUIT EVAPORATION IN AMER- 
ICA. 





A recent number of the Horticultural 
(Eng.) Times contains a paper describing 
the fruit evaporating industry of this coun- 
try, as conducted in New York and Cali- 
fornia and commenting upon its features as 
related to English fruit-growing. This cor- 
respondent says that in 1888 there was pre- 
pared 37,750,000 Ibs. of dried fraits—apples 
and black raspberries —valued at £297,000. 
Two hundred and fifty millions of pounds 
(111,000 tons) of green apples, and two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand quarts of fresh rasp- 
berries were operated upon; nineteen thous- 
and tons of coal were burnt in fifteen hun- 
dred drying-houses, of various capacities, 
and forty-five thousand hands were employ- 
ed, during four months of the year, in bring- 
Ing about the above result. 

What the olive is to Spain, the orange and 
lemon to Italy, the vine to France, and the 
fig to Syria, such is the apple to America. 
That portion of the United States lying be- 
tween the thirty-eighth and fortieth parallels 
of latitude is the natural home of this valu- 
able fruit. Nowhere else in the world, prob- 
ably, does it attain to such perfection; no- 
where else is its cultivation so well under 
stood, or its quality and yield surpassed. 
Scarcely any fresh apples were exported from 
America tefore 1870, when the drying pro- 
cess was unknown, bat a million barrels are 
now sent annually to Europe, where they 
compete successfully with home-grown fruit 
on account of their large size and excellent 
flavor. 

Bat it is not only in western New York, 
or in apples and raspberries alone, that the 
business of fruit-drying is flourishing in the 
States. California, long known as a fruit- 
growing and frnitanning State, has taken 
up the evapcrative process during recent 
years, and is exyloiting it with characteristic 
western energy. In the genial climate of 
the Pacific coast, grapes, nectarines, fige, 
apricots, and peaches are cultivated to great 
advantage, and with these fruits—more valu- 
able than the apple, which, however, she al- 
so produces—California is now entering the 
evaporated-fruit markets of the world. 


During 1888 there was evaporated in Cali- 
fornia 31,450,000 lbs. of fruit, valued at 
£431,590, raisins forming the largest item. 
These are rapidJy supplanting, in the States, 
raisins of Spanish origin, and their produe- 
tion has increased from 120,000 lbs. in 1873, 
to 18,500,000 lbs. in 1888! This is, indeed, 
advancing by ‘‘leaps and bounds.’’ 

Peaches, which some next in value, would 
figure for a much larger sum, but for the fact 
that so many Californian peaches are can- 
ned. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that west- 
ern New York was once also a great peach- 
growing country, but a disease known as 
‘the yellows,” as deadly in its field of oper- 
ations as the phyllozera itself, has desolated 
the peach-orchards of a region which other- 
wise would probably have doubled the value 
of its dried-fruit product, by adding an out- 
put of the more costly frait to that of apples. 

The figures show that the average value of 
Rochester evaporated froit did not exceed 
2d. per Ib. in 1888, while the Californian 
product netted 31¢d. per Ib. all round— 
prices which sound low when it is borne in 
mind that it takes eight lbs. of fresh fruit to 
make one Ib. of evaporated apples. On the 
other hand, apple-rings sometimes sell for 
from 50s. to 603. per hundredweight in the 
English market. 

It is a suggestive fact that there were no 
fruit-drying factories in America fifteen 
years ago, and none in California ten years 
azo. In the latter case a trade of nearly half 
a million sterling has been added to the pre- 
viously existing industries of the State; and 
created out of what was formerly for the 
most part waste—viz., the many tons of 
fruit which, in pre-evaporator days, rotted 
before they cou:d reach a market. 

Comparing the state of things, thus rough 
ly disclosed, in two States of the Union, 
with what is being done to-day in our own 
country towards the culture, curing, and dis- 
tribution of fruit, three things cannot be 
denied. 

Aside from certain limited areas, of which 
the Vale of Evesham furnishes a good ex- 
ample, the culture of fruit is stationary in 
England, curing by artificial heat is practi- 
cally unknown, and distribution is clumsy 
and costly. 

Devorshire, for instan ce, our chief apple- 
growing county, has added only a few hun- 
dred acres to her orchards during the last ten 
years. Her trees are, for the most part, old, 
of poor sorts, bearing small and inferior 
fruit, often decaying and moss-grown. They 
stand close together, the grass grows thick 
between them, and they are cultivated much 
in the same way now as they were a century 
ago. Meanwhile, it probably costs a Devon- 
shire man more to send his apples to London 
than his American competitor pays for 
freight from New York or Boston to the 
fame place. 

If we ask ourselves, ‘‘ Whence the con- 
trast between the two countries?’ I think 
the answer must be twofold—Americane 





generally are more alert than their English 
competitors, more quick to see and seize up- 
on new openings for trade; while the Ameri- 
can farmer is in addition a freebclder who 
cultivates his own soil. 

Following the advice of a recent speaker 
on this subject, himself a scientific and suc- 
cessful fruit-grower @8 well as a landowner, 
I forbear from speculating on the question— 
‘* How far the fact of the American farmer 
being also an Owner has determined his 
greater success in this field of industry.” 
But 1t must be remarked that the Vale of 
Evesham already alluded to, where custom 
gives ‘‘the gardeners,’’ who are all tenants, 
not only an actual ownership of their im- 
provements, but a practical ownership of the 
soil itself, is the site of a very prosperous 
fruit-growing industry, and the home of 
many well-to-do fruit farmers. 1s this aue 
to sun, situation and poil—to three 8’s or to 
three F’s ? 





Spraying for Pear-Leaf Blight. 


It is gratifying to learn that a very effect- 
ual remedy and preventive of leaf blight on 
pear trees, which has been one of the chief 
discouragements in pear growing, has been 
found in one of the spraying compounds, 
the Bordeaux mixture. And it is no less 
gratifying that another evi], the pear scab, 
may also be remedied by the same means. 
The latest issue from the pathological de- 
partment of the U. S. Horticultural Burean, 
gives practical information and directions as 
follows : 

‘The seedlings are especially subject to 
leaf blight, but are hardly ever, so far as we 
know, serfously injared by scab. As the 
two diseases, however, are usually associat- 
ed on large trees, and as we Lave used the 
Bordeaux mixture successfully on the seed- 
lings, we would suggest that it be adopted 
for all and applied as follows : 

'* Seedlings.—Make five applications, the 
first when the leaves are one-quarter grown, 
others at intervals of ten days until the trees 
are budded. 

‘* Large trees.—Spray five times; first 
when the fruit is the size of peas, and there- 
after at intervals of twelve or fifteen days. 

‘*For applying the mixture to trees less 
than 12 feet high, and especially to seedlings 
in the nursery, the knapsack pumps provid- 
ed with improved Vermorel lance and nozzle 
will answer. 

‘* When the trees are large and in consid- 
erable numbers it will pay tod get a strong 
foree-pump, mount it on a barrel, and place 
the whole on a wagon or cart to be moved 
about at pleasure. In all cases, however, it 
will be necessary to use the Vermorel nozzle, 
as it is the only nozzle of value that will not 
clog; it can readily be attached to almost 
any force pump, and will be found to bea 
very effective piece of machinery. 

‘The total cost of a course of treatment 
such as is outlined above, including labor in 
preparing and applying the remedies, will be 
for nursery stock about $3 per 1,000 trees. 
For large bearing trees the cost will ran 
from six to twelve cents per tree. In case 
the Bordeaux mixture shows on the frait at 
the time of harvesting, it can gasily be re- 
moved by washing in water. 

‘*In addition to the foregoing it would be 
well to rake the old leaves and fruit together 
in the fall and burn them, as in this way 
thousands of reproductive bodies will be de- 
stroyed.”’ 





Planting Dwarf Peara to Become Stand- 
ards. 


The quince cutting forming the stock is 
usually almost a foot long, and the trees 
must be planted so deep that it is not an 
easy matter, and unless the soil is deep and 
rich is not always a success, 

Many years agol bought some dwarf pear 
trees with the stem of the root not more than 
three or four inches long. On asking the 
man (as he was simply an amateur), how he 
managed to grow such short cuttings he 
stated that he made rather short cuttings in 
the firs: place, then when budding, he re- 
moved the earth away from around the 
trees, inserted the bud an inch under ground, 
replaced the earth and banked up an inch or 
two more. This done in August, the quince 
stock would emit roots above the bud, so 
that in the spring he would have a rooted 
cutting for every budded stock. Cut off close 
above the bud, cement the stub, and when 
the bud has grown a few inches, fill up with 
earth again.—Judge Miller, in Nebraska 
Horticulturist. 





Horticultural Items. 





CHERRIES succeed better in grass thau 
most other fruit trees. At least the trees 
grow well when once started; butin recent 
years birds often forecioge on the crop. 

It is said that from a handful of mold and 
& sprout of a pineapple stuck anywhere on a 
coral rock in Florida, there will in 18 months 
be produced a good pineapple, 





ENGLISH fruit-growers are greatly troubled 
this year by an unusual amount of insect 
depredators. Last year was bad 3snough, but 
this season’s attack is worse and will be more 
damaging because of the weakenod condition 
of the trees. 

Ir {8 @ little singular, but English gardeners 
and fruit-growers are slow to learn the vir- 
tues of London purple and Paris green as in- 
seoticides. They are now being forced to 
resort to them, 80 gréat is the devastation of 
the caterpillar. 





ONE method by which the germs of peach 
and apple blight gain an entrance to the 
trees is Through cracks or injuries to the 
bark. H. Reynolds says a sulphur wash ap- 
plied to the trunk and large limbs will pre- 
vent such entrance. 





OALIFORNIA Orange-growers report won- 
derful prcfits from their groves. The land is 
held very high, but the profits of an orange 
groye, if one may believe reports, is immense. 
Net profits range from $200 to $600 and $700, 
and in an exceptional case, to $1,000, on lands 
held at $350 to $800 an acre, with water. 


Gum abont the collar of the peach tree, 
particularly if flecked with what looks like 
sawdust, indicates the presence of the borer. 
Bare the eollar, scrape the gum ard dirt 
away, wait a day, and fresh sawdust willte 
seen about the hole inthe barkin case the 
insect is there. Explore the residence with a 
knife or piece of stout wire, and his occupa- 
tion is ended. 





MR. MEEHAN, in an address before the 
American Association of Nurserymen, refer- 
red to the erroneous belief which prevails, 
that trees with fibrous roots are of more value 
than trees without them. Such roots he gaid 





were of very little permanent use. Like the 
leaves of @ tree, they performed their func- 
tion for a year, and then died. When a tree 
was transplanted from a nursery, the loss of 
the fibrous roots which were left behind af- 
fected it very little, and it was in just such 
things as these, Mr. Meehan eaid, that nur 
serymen did not advance and learn the true 
value of things. 





Toe Minnesota Horticultural Society hag 
been discussing the blueberry question. H. 
KE. Van Deman said the blueberry grew wild 
over almost all of Minnesota, and by prop- 
erly treating wild plantations they might be 
wade very profitable, as has been done in 
New England. The quality as well as the 
quantity is greatly increased. Other bushes 
are cut and cleared away, and the ground 
burned when wet below. He did not think it 
cculd be successfully treated by transplant- 
ing. Col. Stevens said that he had known 
it sucerssfully cultivated in Minnesota. Mr. 
McCumber took up fifty bushes and set them 
in his garden, and they grew. He bad never 
seen avy wild ones bear better. Prof. Green 
said that transpJanting in New England had 
not been very successful. Mr. Barrett had 
tried a hundred roots, but failed. They were 
dug in the fal), and heeled in. 





B. T. GALLOWAY, of the U. 8. Agricultural 
department, in reply to an inquiry for a 
remedy for bitter rot in apples, made answer 
as follows: The best results were obtained 
with the ammontaca! carbonate of copper so- 
lution and a solution of sulphide of potassium. 
The first is made by dissolving three ounces 
of carbonate of copper in two quarts of 
strong ammon!a and then diluting to 22 gal- 
lons; the second is prepared by dissolving 
an ounce of sulphide of potassium, or liver 
of su)phur, to the gallon of water. The trees 
were sprayed four times, first when the fruit 
was about grown and thereafter at interva's 
of ten days. The preparations were applied 
with the Lewis combination force pump at a 
total cost of about three cents per tree for 
each spraying. If you intend to treat your 
trees for biiter-rot f would suggest that you 
uce the ammoniaca! solution, as it Js likely to 
prove of more value incare the season should 
be wet. ; 








Apiarian. 


PROSPECTS OF THE SEASON. 

Taking in! o consideration the open winter, 
the season thus far in Michigau, and in fact 
nearly all over the United States, has been 
discouraging. The open winter induced 
breeding, and a consequent unusual cor- 
sumption of stores. This condition kept 
the intestines of the bees constantly loaded 
80 that were they confined to the hivea few 
days they suffered more than they ordinarily 
would in as many weeks. This accounts 
for 80 mapy colonies dyiug after spring had 
fairly set in. 

Fruit bloom was abundant and lasted a 
long time, but the atmospheric conditions 
were not favorable to the secretion of nectar; 
then we have lost millions of bees at a time 
when we can illy afferd to by the ignorant, 
yes, and malicious, spraying of the trees 
while in fall bloom. Of course the intelli- 
gent froit-grower knows it does no good to 
spray the trees until about the time the 
bloom is falling, and at a time when the bees 
have fulfilled the mission the Creator intend- 
ed them for. I know of no other way to 
educate the ignorant and malicious than to 
demand legislation for ihe protection of our 
property. I notice some of our supervisors 
and boards of review have no conscientious 
scraples about leving even an enormous tax 








upon as. I paid taxes on an as- 
sessment of $950.00 on 100 colonies 
the past season, and hold the re- 


ceipts in proof. Are we then not entitled 
to protection? I say yes, and shall 
expect at our next State convention to see 
measures taken to secure it. 

Since fruit bloom I mever saw such a 
dearth of nectar. Vegetation seemed to sus- 
pend operations, and now at this writing, 
June 20, the raspberry, blackberry and white 
clover are all upon us at once with only half 
as many bees as a rule in the hives as there 
should be and would otherwise have been to 
gather the harvest. Many colonies have 
starved or dwindled during the later pait of 
May and first of June. In some parts of 
Iowa, Illinois, Ohio and Kentucky whole 
apiaries have been swept away by devastat- 
irg floods. New York and adjoining States 
have suffered heavy losses from cellar win- 
tering, and on the whole a dark cloud covers 
the horizon of the beekeeper. 

Bat don’t be discouraged; it has a silver 
lining. The markets have not been so de- 
nuded in years, the demand for honey Is up- 
on us before we have it gathered; quick sales 
at good prices are a stimulus to do our best. 
Let us double up our sealed brood and make 
one good colcny from two medium ones. 
When they swarm give the brood to weak 
colonies having a queen, and before the sea- 
son is half gone we will have our colonies 
strong and a fair crop of honey, with but lit- 
tle outlay for hives and fixtures. Never 
mind the increase; get the honey first, then 
if you must have increase make it later. I 
know this is not a policy standpoint fcr a 
sopply dealer, but 1 believe it will bring the 
greatest good to the greatest number. So let 
us trust in God, friends, and keep our dishes 
right side up and He may yet send us such a 
flow of honey that we will te put toour wits’ 
end to care for it. Gero. E. Hinton. 

FREMONT. 








A gcod appetite is essential to good health, 
and loss of appetite indicates something 
wrong. Hood's Sarsapariiia creates and 
sharpens the appet.te, assists the digestive 
organs and regulates the kidney and liver. 
Take Hood's Sarsaparilia this season. Sold 


by ail druggiets. 
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The above cut represents my {mproved Chaff 
Hive and “T”’ Super. Send for =“ illustrated 
price B) “ fgg be aes in the apiary 

4 y pamphiet “How I 
Comb Honey,” five centr, 6 oe 


GEO. E. HILTON, 
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six Bobbins, and one Instruction Book. 
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PROVED SINGER. 


With each of these machi..es we furnish one Ruffler, one Tucker, one set Hemmers, 
one Foot Hemmer, one Screw Driver, one Wrench, one Oil Can and Oil, one Gauge, one 
Gauge Thumb-Screw, one extra Throat-Plate, one extra Check-Spring, one paper Needles, 
These articles are all included in the price named. 


Bear in mind that these machines are thoroughly made and of first-class workman: 


Sewing Machines! 


ONE-THIRD PRICE! 


THE NEW anwyp 
GRRATLY IMPROVKD 


Hich-Arm SINGER 


The Finest'and Best Made Machine of the Singer Pattern in the market. 






“Da 





EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED for FIVE YEARS. 


These machines furnished to subscribers of the Farmer for 


$18.00 |! 


Which includes also a year’s subscription to the paper. 
machine sold before for less than three times this price, 


These Machines Guaranteed for Five Years. 


Purchaser pays freight, which runs from 65c. to 90c. on each machine, ascording te 
location of purchaser. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDERS. 


Samples of these machines can be seen at this office. 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, 


There never was a high-arm 





Address orders to 


DETROIT, MICH, 
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OUR NEW MACHINE 


“THE MICHIGAN.” 


Manufactured expressly for the MICHIGAN FARMER. 


We have Tested all the Machines Manufactured and finally 
decided on the MICHIGAN as the Simplest in Construction, the 
Finest in Finish, the Lightest Running, and doing the Best Quality 
of Work. This decision we arrived at for the following reasons: 


Ist. All the parta are made of the 
finest metal, and with the utmost 
care and precision, and are sub 
jected to the test of an accurate steal 
gauge, before being assembled. 

2d. It is simple in construction— 
having few parts, no compli 
and not liable to get out of order, 

3d It is a high arm, giving ample 
room for any kind of work. 

4th. It hasa self-setting needle, 
thereby saving the operator much 
annoyance. Itis very light-running, 
and not tiresome to the operator. 

5th. It does a wide range of work, 
either fine or coarse, and both 
equally as good. 

6th. It has the Fish Patent Loose 
Balance Wheel, nickle-plated—with 
Patent-Stop Motion, the most com- 
plete arrangement of the kind in 
use. 

7th, All the running parts of the 
machine subjected to wear, are 
made of the finest steel, case-hard 
ened, thereby insuring great dura- 
bility. 

We furnish with each machine a 
complete set of attachments, put 
upin a velvet-lined case, consist 
ing of one Ruffler, one Tucker, one 


3 © Quilter, one Shirrer, one Braider, 


one Thread Cutter, one Binder, and 
one set of Hemmers; also the for 
lowing accessories: Six Bobbins, 
one Paper Needles, one Foot Hem 
mer,two Screw Drivers, one Gauge, 


e Oi) Can and Oil, and one Instruction 
net 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 


Highly Ornamented Head, Nickel-Piated Balance Wheel, Drop-Leaf Table of Oil-Polishe 
Walnut, Gothic Box Cover with French Veneered Panels, Case of Two Drawers at sachaa. 
of Tabie, with Locks and Veneered Fronts. 

These machines wi)) be furnished to subscribers to the FARMER for 


$21.00, 


WA7hich Includes a Wears Supscription. 


A Guarantee from the manufacturer ivr five years is sent with each machine. 
CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS. 

The purchas pays the freight, which will be less than $1.00 to any part of the State. 

A sample of this machine can be seen at the FARMER Office. 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, 


Addres all orders to 


DETROIT, MICH 








your patrons willrise by the hundred.’ 
FROM PROF. JAS. OWEN, 





respect up to my highest expectations. 


PIANOS! + $35. + ORGANS E 


Direct from the Factory at Manufacturer’s Prices, Nosuch 9 
offer ever made before. Every man his own agent, Examine § 
. in your home before paying. Write for particulars, Address 


tHe T. Swoger & Son Pianos & Organs 
BEAVER FALLS, PENNSYLVANIA, 


FROM REV. H. POTTS, D. D., EDITOR OF MICHIGAN CHRIST AN ADVOCA1B, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN: To pid we are delighted with the Piano does not ex 
are jubilant. If all your instruments are as fine in appearance and as pleasing 





ress the fact. We 
n tone as this one, 


REPUBLIC, MICH.: “The organ has arrived, and is in every 


Its tone is splendid.” 


See 
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MICHIGAN FARME 


—AND— 


STATE JOURNAL OFOAGRICULTORE. 


———— 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, 


—SUOCCESSORS TO— 


OHNSTONE & GIBBONS, Publishers, 


Nos. 40 and 42 West Larned St., 


DETROIT, MICH. 
a ee 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Bubsoribers wishing the address of the 
FARMER changed must give us the name of the 
Postoffice to which the paper is now being sent 
as well asthe one they wish to have it sen. to. 
In writing for a change of address all taat is 
mecessary to say is: Change the address on 
MryOHnIGAN FARMER from —— Postoflice to —— 
Postoffice. Sign your name in full. 


DETROIT, SATURDAY, JUNE [28, 1890. 
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ate Paper is Entered at the Detroit Post- 
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WHEAT. 


The receipts of wheat in this market the 
past week amounted to 62,015 bu., against 
90,120 bu. the previous week, and 38,155 
bu. for corresponding week in 1889. Ship- 
ments for the week were 68,138 bu., against 
104,005 bu. the previous week, and 37,000 
bu. the corresponding week last year. The 
Stocks of wheat now held in this city 
amount t 165.398 bu., against 188,767 
ba. last week, and 27,583 bu. at the corres- 
ponding date in 188¥. The visible supply 
of this grain on June 21 was 21,088,719 bu. 
against 21,578,141 bu. the previous week, and 
16,448,388 bu. for the corresponding week in 
1889. This shows a decrease from the 
amount reported the previous week of 
489,422 bushels. As compared with a year 
ago the visible supply shows an increase of 
4,640,851 bu. 

lt was a weak market yesterday, and it is 
&@ wonder, under the circumstances, that a 
greater decline did not take piace. The 
weather was favorable, other markets weak 
and drooping, and no sustaining reports 
were forthcoming from any source. Late 
futures are relatively stronger and hold 
steadier than cash and near futures, which 
are depressed by the near approach of the 
time when new wheat may b23 expected. | 
Yesterday Chicago declined 44 @1c, St. Louis 
{@<c, and New York ec. The “ visible 
supply ’’ is still considerably larger than a 
week ago, and this has a weakening infla- 
ence. But we believe the winter wheat crop 
will be so short this year that any held over 
wheat will be wanted at higher prices. 

The following tale exhibits the daily elos- 
tag sales of spet wheat in this market from 
June 2d to June 27th inclusive : 


& 


FER REREARESESSSeREEREGE 


No. 2 white sold at 8144c, No. 3 white at 
6c, and rejected at 65@73c. Rajected red 
closed at 65@73c. 

The following is a record of the closing 
prices on the various deals in futures each 


July Aug. 
Se 87% 
87% 
87 
87% 
3x 

skeen) oeex, (DD 

Late repotts from the Northwest say the 
weather in that section is all that could ba 
desired for rank growth and rast. A great 
deal of crop damage is reported to have 
been done by the storm of Monday night in 
Northern Iowa and Southern Minnesota. 

Around Kinsley, lowa, farmers report a 
great deal of rust in the wheat, and some 
say their crop will not be worth 25c per bu. 

The Inter-State Commerca Commission 
have ordered Western railroads to reduce 
rates on grain. Now, let them redace the 
rates between the middle States and the sea- 
board so as to give farmers in those States 
an equal chance. 

Tne Winnipeg Commercial says that 
everywhere in Manitoba there is a promise 
of a grain yield as heavy in proportion to 
the acreage as the crop of 1887, and every 
field is progressing with wonderfel rapidity. 
The first half of August will decide all 
doubt, for if the first two weeks of that 
month are free from frost, a yield phenomen- 
ally heavy may be confidently looked for. 


The following is a summary of the official 
crop report, issued last Sanday in St. Peters- 
burg: The condition of crops in the greater 
part of Russia is good, and in several places 
very good: In Poland, Baltic Provinces, 
winter crops promise an average harvest. 
Winter wheat in six or seven districts of the 
middle loam provinces perished to the ex- 
tent of about 50 per cent. 

‘the Mark Lane Hzpress of Monday last, 
in its weekly review of the British grain 
trade, says : 

‘English wheats are dull at a decline of 
6d. The sales of English wheat for the week 

44,229 quarters at 32s. 9d, per quarter 

st 57,337 quarters at 32°. 84 per quarter 
for the corresponding week last year, Fiour 
is weak and 6d. lower. Foreign wheats are 
depressed. Red winter grades are 2d. lower, 
and Indian end Russian 6d. lower. Round 
corn has declined 3d. Barley is 6d. lower. 
Qats are firm.”’ 

The estimated receipts of foreign and 
home-grown wheat in the English markets 
during the week ending June 14 were 
2,141,600 bu. less than the estimated 

; and for the eight weeks end- 
ing May 31 the receipts are estimated to 


for those eight weeks of 1,657,744 bu. as 
compared with the corresponding eight 
weeks in 1889. 


The following table shows the quantity 
of wheat “‘in sight’’ at the dates named, in 
the United States, Canada, anc on passage 
to Great Britain and the Continent of Zu- 
ropa: 

Visible supply 


On passage for United Kingdom 
On passage for Continent of Europe.. 


Bushels, 
21,791,137 
28 808.000 

7,168,000 


52.767.137 


Total pushels June 7, 1890......... 
53.571.931 


Total previous WOEK . ...-.... 000. eee 
Total two weeks ago . 52.3822 003 
Total June 8, 1889.............-000-+565 33,908,181 


Shipments of wheat trom India for the 
week ending June 14, 1890, as per special 
cable tothe New York Produce Exchange, 
aggregated 520,000 bu., of which 440,000 bu. 
were for the United Kingdom and 80,000 
bu. fer the Continent. The shipments 
for the previous week, as cabled, amounted 
to 740,000 bu., of which 460,000 bu. went to 
the United Kingdom, and 280,000 bu. to the 
Continent. Theshipments from that coun- 
try from April 1, the beginning of the crop 
year, to June 14, aggregate 5,360,000 bu., 
of which 8,520,000 bu. went to the United 
Kingdom, and 1,840,000 bu, to the Conti- 
nent. For thecorresponding period in 1889 
the shipments were 5,720,000 bu. The 
wheat on passage from India Jane 3 was 
estimated at 2,616,000 bu. One year ago 
the quantity was 2,488,000 bu. 

The Liverpool market on Thursday was 
guoted quiet, with lightdemand. Quotations 
for American wheat were as follows: No. 2 
winter, 63. 10}¢d. per cental. No. 2 spring, 
7s. 1d.; California No. 1, 7s. 01. per cental. 





CORN OATS. 


The receipts of corn in this market the 
past week were 7,785 bu. against 4,003 bu. 
the previous wiek, and 2,517 bu. for the 
corresponding w3ek in 1889. Shipments for 
the week were §,268 bu. against 6,60 
bu. the previous week, and 13,150 for the 
corresponding week in 1889. The visible 
supply of corn in the country on June 21st 
amounted to 15,621,320 bu., against 16,204,- 
224 bu. the previous week, and 9,834,399 bu. 
at the same date in 1889. The visible sup- 
ply shows a decrease during the week indi- 
cated of 582,804 bu. The stocks now held 
in this city amount to 7.063 bu. against 
9,431 last week, and 27,925 bu. at the 
corresponding date in 1889. Coro has 
advanced during the week, and is now at 
the highest point reached on the present 
*rop. No. 2 sold yesterday at 36}¢¢, No. 3 
at 35c, Ne. 4 at 34c, No. 2 yellow at 37%c¢, 
and had 38: bid at the close. In futures 
No. 2 for Jaly sold at 3544. Cornis show- 
ing up well, and the present weather is all 
that could be asked for. The crop also 
looks well in other states. The State Agri- 
cultural Department says the area seeded 
to corn in Illinois is a little larger than that 
of last season, when it was 6,988,000 acres. 
The condition for the state over is 91 
per cent of an average. At Cahicag) corn 
is steady, with values about the same 
as a week ago. Spot is quoted there as 
follows: No. 2, $444; No. 3, 38%c; No. 
4, 3i3g¢c: No. 2 yellow, 343¢¢; No. 3 yel- 
low, 84c. In futures quotations were as 
follows: No. 2 for June, 344¢c; Jaly, 343¢¢; 
August, 34%:; September, 355¢. 
The Liverpool market yesterday was 
quoted higher with moderate offerings. 
Quotations were as follows: Spot, 33. 64.; 
June, 33s. 63¢d.; July, 33. 7d.; August, 33, 
8d. per cental. 

OATS. 
The receipts at this point for the week 
were 21,296 bu., against 47,205 bu. the pre- 
vious week, and 24,775 bu. for the corres- 
ponding week last year. Theshipments for 
the week were 18,935 bu. against 10,569 bu. 
the previous week and 13,150 bu. the same 
week in 1889. The visible supply of this 
grain on Jane 2ist was 5,001,147 bu, 
against 5,396,164 bu. the previous week, and 
5,574,971 bu. at the corresponding date in 
1889. The visible supply shows a decrease 
of $95,017 bu. for the week indicated. 
Stocks held in store here amount to 17,172 
bu., against 22,551 bu. the previous week, 
and 20,851 bu. the corresponding week in 
1889. Oats are again higher, and in good 
demand. Stocks are very light, and any 
sudden call sends up prices. No. 2 white 
sold yesterday at 33c per bu., light mixed 
at 32c, and No, 2 mixed at 3l}¢c. In 
futures No. 2 mixed for July sold at 29c, 
August at 27}¢c, and Ssptember at 27c, per 
bu. There will bea great deal of lodged 
cats this season, the damp warm weather 
forcing a heavy growth of straw. Plant 
lice (green aphis) is said to be doing much 
damage to the crop in the vicinity of 
Springfield, Lil, and parts of Missouri. At 
Chicago oats were steady yesterday, except 
a slight decline in September futures. Qiuo- 
tations were as follows: No. 2. white, 30 
@3ic; No. 3 white, 29}¢c; No. 2 mixed, 
2834@29c per bu. In futures No. 2 mixed 
for June closed at 273¢¢, Julyat 273¢c, and 
September at 2644c. The New York 
market is queted firm for spot, but 
dull on futures, which are generally 
lower. Quotations were as follows: No. 
2 white, 35@36c; mixed western, 31@ 
84c; white western, 34@4ic; No. 2 
Chicago mixed, 3444@34}¢c. In futures 
closing prices for No. 2 mixed were as fol- 
lows: June, 333<¢; July, 335¢c, and August 
at 330 per bu. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





BUITER. 


We cannot report any improvement in 
the demand for butter in this market, al- 
though there is a stronger tone and a slight 
advanee in values at eastern points. Dairy 
ranges in price from 9@12c in this market, 
with the bulk of the recelpts selling at 10@ 
llc. Creamery is quiet and unchanged, 
with prices ranging from 12@14c per Ib. At 
Chicago butter bas improved to some extent 
during the week. The demand was checked 
a trifle by an advance, but holders of choice 
creameries are firm. Choice dairies are also 
firmly held, but are not quotabid higher. 
Quotations there were as follows: Elgin 
district, or fancy separator goods, 1444 @15c; 
fine, 14@143¢c; good to choice, 12@ 
18e; good to fine dairies, 10@11c; medium 
to fair, 8@10¢; packing stock, fresh, 5}¢@6c, 
old, 344@4c. The New York market seems 
to be in better shape. Receipts are still 
heavy, but speculators are taking consider- 
able quantities for cold storage, and export- 


the market is quoted steady. Quotations 
in that market yesterday were as follows : 


BASTERN STOCK. 


Creamery, State and Penn,, extra.. 
Creamery, State and Penn., seconds 


@16% 


“SR ere 
State dairy. half-firkin tubs and pails 
Oxtras........ escecese Spee 
State dairy, half-firkin tubs and pails 


seconds 

State dairy, Welsh, tubs, firsts 

State dairy, Wewwh, tubs, seconds.... 
State dairy, tubs, thirds ............. 
State da‘ry, tubs, fi_tas to fourths.. 
WESTBRN STOOK. 


Creamery, Elein, extra 

Creamery, other Western, extras. ... 
C:eamery, Western, firsts 

Creamery, Western, secon’s 
Creamery, Western, thirds.......... 
Creamery, Wertern. fourths ae 
Western imitation creamery, firsts... 
Western imitation creamery, seconds 
Western imitation creamery thirds.. 
Western dairy, firsts 

Western dairy. seconds 

Western dairy, thirds 

Western factory, extra..............- 
Westein fagtor, fressh, tubs, firsts... 
Western factory, seconds...... ..... 
Western dairy and factory, thirds... 
Western dairy and factory, fifths tc 
DOME a5. <BactenewaG acess cheer 
Old Western dairy orfactory......... 4 
The exports of butter from New York 
since May ist, the beginning of the trade 


year, compare as follows: 
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Exports. 
Ibs. 
748,414 
241,027 
3,418 551 
1,814,495 


For week ending June 24...,.......... 
ee rrr re 
Since May 1, 1889 

Same time last year 


CHEESE. 


Tho market is in about the same position 
as a week ago, quiet and steady, with quo- 
tations on Michigan at 8@8}¢c for full 
creams. Other markets are also quiet. At 
Chicago trade is rather slow, stocks ampie, 
and the feeling easy. EK.stern markets 
were said to be heavily stocked and 
shippers were demanding concessions. 
Quotations there were as follows: Full 
cream cheddars, new, 744@7<¢c per Ib; do 
twins, 74¢@7%c; Young Americas, 7%@ 
Sc; 1-lb skims, cheddars, 63%@7%c; 1-lb 
skims, twins, 63,@7c; hard skims, flats, 
8}¢@5c. The New York market is very 
quiet and at a decline in values. Cables 
are lower, and foreign markets reported 
overstocked. Quotations yesterday were as 


follows : 
NEW CHEESE. 


State factory. full cream. choice...... 
State factory, choice, full cream, col'd. 8 
State factory, fine, full cream 

State factory. ZOO.... .....cccecececeee 
State factory, fair... ........ 000. 
State factory, light skims, choice 
State factory, skims, fine......... 
State factory, skims good 

State factory, skims, medium 
State factory, full skims 
er ee 


The exports of cheese from New York 
since May 1 (the beginning of the trade 
year) compare as follows: 
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For week ending June 24............. 
Same week 1839 

Ie 2 ee eee 
Same time last year 


13,052,101 
At Little Falls on Monday sales ranged 
from 75{8}¢c, the lat'er for dairy makes. 

At Utica on Monday the sales footed up 
16,553 boxes, against 19,503 sam3 day last 
season. Prices ranged from 7%@8 Kc. 

At Montreal holders are asking 92, bat 
sales range from 8% @8Ks. 

Several thousand boxes of cheese went in- 
to cold storage in New York last wi ek, and 
it is expected more will follow under present 
conditions of that market. 

The Liverpool market yesterday was quot- 
ed dull, with light demand; quotations 
were 453. 6d. per cwt. for finest colored and 
white new American, a decline of 23. from 
the figures quoted a week ago. 





WOOL. 


The market continnes dall and business 
is dragging both in local and eastern mar- 
kets. There is a feeling of uncertainty in 
the trade which restricts purchases by manu- 
facturers to the lowest possible limits. 
There is no doubt that manucacturers in the 
present position of affairs, are holding back 
just as much as possible so as to depress 
prices. The unexpected determination of 
many growers to get a fair price for their 
wool, and to hold it until they did, has been 
met by all kinds of schemes to lower values 
and weaken those who are holding their 
clips. Thus we see every trade journal yel- 
ling themselves hoarse to convince the grow- 
ers that they are holding their wool too 
high; that manufacturers can do better by 
laying still, or purchasing foreign stock ; 
that the McKinley bill will not be passed in 
time to do any good this season ; that wool 
abroad is declining so that it can soon be 
brought into the country at a profit after 
paying fajl duty, ete., etc. There is some 
truth in these assertions, but it is consider- 
ably mixed up with what is not true, There 
is no doubt that manufacturers expect an 
advance in wool if the McKinley bill passes 
in its present shape, and that purchases 
made upon the present basis of values may 
be a fine thing later in the season. 

We expected, when the season opened 
that there would be a wide variance of 
opinion between sellers and buyers, for the 
latter would naturally wish to make up for 
their losses of a year ago, and that a slow 
market would result. Ifthe House will now 
push through that tariff bill we shall soon 
see a different tone in the wool trade. 

The London wool sales which opened a 
few days ago, showed a decline in price as 
compared with the sales of April and May. 
Australian Merinos declined from 7}¢ to 10 
per cent., scoured showing the greatest fall- 
ing off. Cross breds were 5 per cent lower 
and Cape 10 percent lower. Latest reports, 
however, say there is a large attendance of 
buyers, sharp competition, and the decline 
in values arrested, although the loss has not 
been regained. Buyers are represented as 
purchasing freely at current prices, and this 
may result in values advancing to their 
former level, although we hardly expect that. 
The position of the eastern markets is very 
clearly set forth in the following extract 
from the N. Y- Commercial Bulletin of 
Wednesday last : 

“As a rule actual consumers know that 
they are investing at a dead loss, and dealers 
feel that the weight of testimony js in favor 
of the idea that they would run a very seri- 
ous risk by accumulating supplies at present 
cost, and waut of confidence is the dominant 
feature upon the seaboard, Some of the 
trade, too, calculate that growers and thee 
neighorly friends, the interior speculatorsi 
have now worked valuafion up toa level 
fully on a parity with anything they could 
consistently expect even though now enabled 
to avail themselves of the full benefit of in- 
creased duty, while at the same time the for- 
eign production is steadily becoming cheaper 
and already.at a point where but a trifle 
more shading would place a large portion of 
it as a formidable competitior with many 
lines of domestic wool. As yet the new 





ers are buying more liberally. There has 





have been 2,483,040 bu. more than the con- 
gaumption, The receipts show an increase 


been an advance on all choice grades, and 


wools are not accumulating upon this or 
neighboring markets, as most of the stock 


brought forward was on consumers’ acco ~ 
unt, 


The report of sales at interior points will 
be found interesting. They show a wide 
diversity in prices. A great deal of wool is 
being bunched and shipped. The Patrons 
of Industry of Ionia County will ship 80,000 
Ibs. in this way, and those of Oakland 
County are arranging to do the same thing. 
They appoint an agent and pay him one cent 
per pound for shipping, sacking, 30 days’ 
insurance, and s:lling, Tae agent is to act 
under the instructions of a committee as to 
time of selling and price accepted, 


Wool in the Interior. 





At Jonesville, 25@28c buys wool. 

At Adrian, quotations are 256@28e. 

At Coldwater, quotations are 26@30c. 
At Saline, the market is dull at 25@26¢e. 


—" late and slow at Belleville, at 25@ 
280. 

,-At Ovid, deliveries are slow, at from 24@ 
2%c. 

At Lowell, 3lc was the outside figure, usual 
range being 26@30c, 


Quotations at Ionia are 25@27c for washed; 
16@20c for unwashed, 


At St. Johns, the range has been from 25@ 
30c, with 27¢ an average. 


Woo! is slow at Dimondale, Eaton County. 
Farmers are holding off for 30c. 


Only a few thousand pounds have been 
bought at Portland at from 26@30c. 


At Grand Rapids, quotations remain at 120 
20c for unwashed; 22@28c for washed. 


Slow market at South Lyon, with low 
prices. The best was 28c for choice. 


Lansing Repub.ican: Not much wool moy- 
ing yet; 30c has been paid for a few clips, 


: At Hastings, receipts have been free at 25@ 
a Above 40,000 lbs. were marketed on the 


At Monroe, the market has about closed, 
with on'y 90,000 lbs. taken, at prices two or 
three cents lower than last year’s. 


Howell Repubitcan: Tae wool market 
opens up this season very slowly so far, both 
buyers and sellers are cautious. The prices 
paid range from 25@30c. 


At Caro, prices of wool have ranged for un- 
washed from 16@?5c, and for washed from 25 
@300, though one or two extra fine lots have 
gone a little above the 300 limit. 


The Fi!nt Globe says indications are that the 

present will be the “big week’ in the wool 

business. Prices for washed wools ranged 

from 26@33c, one or two lots of medium wools 

going as high as 344%4c. Wednesday was the 

_ day, but prices went down to 28¢ for 
est. 


Owosso Press: Advices to local buyers on 
Wednesday were not favorable, and it is 
doubtful if the prices of last week will be 
sustained. In some localities buyers have 
withdrawn from the market, claiming that 
local buyers have forced the market above a 
line at which there is any safety in operating. 


The Lapeer Democrat says wooi creeps into 
market very slowly this year, the farmers ex- 
hibiting a tendency toward shyness, and are 
holding on, apparently in no hurry to sell. 
Not more than one-quarter of the amount has 
been marketed this year in comparison with 
former years at this time. Prices still range 
from 25 to 30c. 


The Port Huron Times says: Toe market 
has been lively for the past week and compe- 
tition between the buyers is sharp. The iat- 
ter fact has caused more wool to come into 
this market and better prices to be paid than 
anywhere else in the State. About 40.000 lbs. 
of wool have been purchased here since 
Monday, June 16, at prices ranging from 14@ 
3340. Tbe average price paid for unwashed 
bas been about 18@20c, and for washed about 
29c. As compared with a year ago the market 
is in much better condition to-day, higber 
prices being paid and dealers more anxious to 
pind About 30,000 pounds were taken in last 
week. 
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SILVER IN CONGRESS, 


On Tuesday last the silver bill, as amend- 
ed by the Senate, was reported to the House, 
and a vote taken upon it. The resclt was a 
defeat for the billin its present shape, jthe 
majority of the house standing by the origin- 
al bill. Conference committees will now be 
appointed by the Senate and House, and an 
attempt made to get the majority of those 
two bodies in accord. The ideas of those 
who voted against the free coinage amend- 
ment of the Senate may be summarized as 
follows: ‘The difference between the value 
of the silver bullion and the standard dollar 
would go to individual owners of the bullion 
instead of the government as at present. 
Free coinage would draw all the silver fron 
other countries and dump it into the United 
States, tothe profit of foreigners and the 
loss of the people of this country. The 
majority of the House took the ground that 
the House bill, which compels the purchase 
of 4,500,000 oz. of silver per month would ab- 
sorb the entire silver prodact of the country 
and add that much to itscurrency. Thatthe 
profits resulting from the coinage of bullion 
would go to the government and! not to the 
individual owners of bullion, and would not 
therefore attract foreign silver to this coun- 
try. These are the points which exercised 
the strongest influence in determining the 
action of the majority, and our readers can 
determine for themselves the correctness of 
the conclusions arrived at. 

The N. ¥. Commercial Bulletin, which 
bitterly opposes all silver legislation, and is 
also a strong free trade journal, publishes 
the following upon the situation: 

“It looks very mach as though practical 
free coinage, but under a less alarming nama, 
would become the policy of the country by 
vote of Congress. The purchase by the Gov- 
ernment of 4,500,000 ounces of silver per 
menths ought to satisfy the most aggressive 
free coinage man if the moderate figures of 
silyer production prepared at the Treasury 
Department are correct. To give to the cer- 
tificates based upon this silver the legal ten- 
der quality firsi given to the Treasury notes 
in the emergency of the nation’s peril, to ex- 
tend this quality to notes of a different char- 
acter already Issued, and to provide for the 
coinage of the silver bullion to meet actual 
necessities, is about as close an approach to 
free coinage as one could well come without 
adopting the name, About the only advan- 
tages of this proposed programme of the R- 
publican majority are that it places a limit 
upon the purchases, although a high limit, 
aud enables members from conservative dis- 
tricts to say to their constituents that they 
voted for something else than free coinage. 

“The progress of _the silver agitation in 
Washington has been in but one direction. 
The West has been aggressive and persistent, 
the East has stood on the defensive with 
half-hearted timidity. When Secretary Win- 
dom proposed his scheme of note issues 
representing a dollar’s worth of silver bul- 
lion, it was considered by the more conserva- 
tive members here a dangerous step in the 
direction of silver inflation. But with every 
caucus and every vote in Congress the East 
has retired further and further from that 
position, until to-day the proposition of the 
Secretary seems safe and conservative in 
comparison with what is to be enacted.’’ 


A sPEcIEs of aphis, known as the Texas 
louse, is said to have ruined the oat fields 
for a hundred miles in circumference around 
St. Louis, Mo. lt appears to work like the 
aphis or plant lice did in the wheat crop of 
this State last season, sucking the sap from 








the plant and destroying its vitality. 


PERTINENT QUESTIONS ABOUT 
THE PRICE OF WOOL, 


To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


I ask for a little space in your paper on 
free and protected wool. In 1850 I bought 
my first sheep in Michigan. From 1854 to 
1860 I got from 40 to 46 cents for my wool. 
I want you to answer the following ques- 
tions for the benefit of many readers: Why 
was it that from 1861, taking the gold dollar 
for a basis, that it never has been so high 
since? And why, or what, was the reason 
that right away after the war tariff on the 
deciine of the pric) of wool that the farmers 
sold off, some whole flocks, and some half, in 
M'chigan and Ohio? E. H. Scort. 

Seymour Lakg, June 18, 1890. 


The statemant of his question by our cor. 
respondent is not in accordance with facts, 
and 80 we will have to explain alittle before 
attempting an answer. The tariff of 1861 
was not a ‘‘ war tariff.’’ lt was passed and 
signed by President Buchanan before the war 
had begun, and was in no sense a war meas- 
ure. it was passed as the only available 
remedy for a bankrupt treasury. There was 
no money to pay even the President’s salary, 
and United States bonds were selling at 12 
per cent discount. To get money to carry 
on the government the Morrill tariff pill was 
passed, called so because Lot M. Morrill, of 
Vermont, was chairman of the committee 
which formulated and reported it to the 
House. There never was a ‘‘ war tariff’’ on 
wool, because that tariff was levied before 
the war began, and was not changed until 
1867, two years after the war was over. As 
to why prices were higher befora the tariff 
was levied than afterwaris it is perfectly 
clear to any one that it was because of the 
increased supply of wool. In 1861 not a 
pound of wool was coming to this country 
from Australia, where the industry had just 
begun to assume a position of importance. 
The heavy demands for wool made oy this 
country to clothe its two millions of soldiers, 
induced wool-growers everywhere to extend 
their business as rap'dly as possible. Hence 
the United States, South Amsarica and Aus- 
tralia exhibited a wonderful growth of the 
industry in that period. Suddenly in 1865 
the war ended. The United Statas govern- 
ment was bo longer in the market for wool- 
ens. Not only that, but an immanse amount 
of army clothing was thrown upon the mar- 
ket and sold at whatever price was offered. 
The effect was to depress the woolen goods 
market very severely, and thas cut off the 
demand for wool. At the same time Aus- 
tralia was each year sending ou: increased 
amounts of wool and at prices which, even 
after paying the then duty, American wool- 
growers could not compete with. This com- 
petition had bec»me so strong in 1867, that 
in deference to the demands of the wool- 
growers Congress passed the tariff bill of 
that year. Before its passage importers and 
manofacturers, realizing that wool was like- 
ly to go higher under its influence, laid in 
teavy stocks, and thus avoided paying high- 
er prices fora tims. Business generally was 
suffering a reaction from the unnatural ac- 
tivity of the war period, and values of every- 
thing were declining. Wool saoffered with 
everything else. It was declining abroad 
also, and as prices lowered here values de- 
clined in the markets of the world to a point 
at which it could be imported after paying 
duty. Thus wool declined in London jast 
the amount of the duty lower than in Bos- 
ton, and it is very certain it wonld have 
reached a level with foreign markets had 
there been no duty to prevent its importa- 
tion at the London price. It was during this 
period that farmers slaughtered their flocks, 
very unwisely we think, jast as they did in 
785, 86 and ’87. 

It must be remembered in looking at the 
difference in the price of wool in 1859 and 
1890 that an entirely new element has had a 
very strong influence in lowering prices—for- 
eign competition. In the natare of things 
domestic competition can always be relied 
upon, in an article of general production, 
to keep prices down to a point where only a 
fair profit is left to the producer, and that 
wool would finally reach that point is certain. 
Therefore as the wool bearing properties of 
sheep increased, and they would return a 
profit to the flock-master at a lower price per 
pound for wool, so long would wool-growing 
be extended. Thus in 1850 you probably got 
two or two and a half pounds per head from 
your flock. Take the latter, and it was a 
high average then, and see how you stood 
compared with the present time. Twoand 
a half pounds at the highest price you then 
received—46 cents—would be $1.15 per 
head. If you have a good flock now—as 
good in proportion as a flock averaging two 
and a half pounds was in 1850—you should 
get eight pounds per head. At 28 conts per 
Ib. that would be $2.24 per head. 

To show you the competition you have to 
meet now, look at the following figures 
which we take from a U. S. Consular report 
published last October. In 1871 the number 
of sheep in Australia and New Zealand 
was 49,774,534 head; in 1881 they had in- 
creased to 78,063,426 head; in 1888 to 96,- 
487,811 head. In South America the flocks 
are now estimated at 105,000,000 head. You 
did not have these to compete against in 
1860, o¢ previous to that time, any more than 
American wheat-growers had the wheat 
fields of India. And you can rest assured 
that your wool is worth just the amount ef 
the duty upon it more than it would be if 
selling in free competition with the clips of 
those countries. While the price has fallen 
In the United States since 1850, it has not 
fallen to sach an extent as it has in countries 
where there are no protective duties levied 
upon it. 


Tue United States officials have finally 
arrested L. D. Staples, of Portland, Ionia 
Co., formerly of West Sebewa, for using the 
mails to defraud people. We have repeated- 
ly warned our readers against this man, and 
yet he has been enabled to find dupes among 
a class of people who ought to be well 
Informed, Some agricultural papers very 
foolishly published his advertisements of 
plants, and thus aided him in securing 
orders, 








Iv is now a certainty that the apple crop 
is a failure in Michigan this season. The 
information comes from such widely separ- 
ated sections that the failure must be general. 
The peach crop is likely to be light, and in 
some sections it will be a comparative fail- 
ure. Stawberries, taking the State as whole, 
are about two-thirds of an average crop, 
the failure most general in the eastern 
counties. Raspberries have done better, and 





a fair crop will be picked, 


In spite of the strong opposition of the 
press of the country, the infamous lottery 
bill passed the Louisana. House of Rapre- 
sentatives by a vote of 66 to 29. The Sen- 
ave will amend it by making the annual li- 
cense $1,150,000 instead of $1,000,000 and 
the House is then expected to pass the bill 
as amended. This is simply a bill to allow 
a lottery company the privilege of swindling 
the people of the United States under the 
cover of law. That subsidy will have to be 
collected from the dupes of the lottery com- 
pany, a8 well as the prizas paid and the 
enormous profits of the concern. The press 
of this city unanimously condemned the pro- 
posed bill with tue exception of two weeklies 
who are ‘‘in the business.”” The Tribune 
was very fierce in its denunciations, prob- 
ably because it was a southern swindle. Yet 
for 20 years it has given aid and co ufort to 
a lottery conducted by a newspaper concern. 
It has rented it a building, printed its paper 
and thus tacitly endorsed a scheme which is 
just as much of a swindle as the Louisiana 
lottery. Does the few dollars paid by the 
concera blind tne eyes of the managers of 
the 7ribune to the illegality and dish onesty 
of this lottery? 1f so, how can it consistent- 
ly condemn the Louisiana legislature for 
allowing itself to be bought over to the sup- 
port of the Louisiana scheme? Have they 
not the same right to make money by aiding 
a notorious swindle as the 7ribune has ? 


<6 a 
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THE New York Court of Appeals has af- 
firmed the decision of the lower courts in 
the North River Refinery case. This was a 
case brought against the Sugar Trast, and 
the decision of thelower courts was adverse 
to the Trust on every point. The decision 
takes the ground that the State seeks to 
protect individuals rather than combina- 
tions. It also says: ‘The defendant cor- 
poration (in joining the Sugar Trust) has 
violated its charter and failed in tie per- 
formance of its corporate duties, and that 
in respects so material and important as to 
justify a judgment of dissolution. We are 
enabled to decide that in this State there 
can be no partnerships of separate and in- 
dependent corporations, whether direc tly or 
indirectly through a medium ef a trust; no 
substantial consolidations which avoid and 
disregard the statutory provisions and re- 
straints, but that manufacturing corpora- 
tions must be and remain several as they 
were created, or one under the statute.’’ 
The ‘‘Trust’’ people are reported to be 
about changing their headquarters to New 
Jersey to escape the result ef the New York 
decisions. 
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A CABLE dispatch says that a deputation 
from Scotland visited Mr. Chaplain, M‘nis- 
ter of Agriculture, not long ago and asked 
him to modify the restriction against the 
importation of American cattle. The chief 
argument of the deputation in support of 
their request was the scarcity of store cattle 
in Great Britain and the absence of pleuro- 
pneumonia in America. In reply to the 
request Mr. Chaplain said that the bulk of 
the farmers of Great Britain favored restric- 
tion. He was unable, he declared, to hold 
out the slightest hope of any modification of 
the present rezulations governing the impor- 
tation of cattle, even if cattle in America 
were entirely free from the disease. Hare 
is yeur English free trader in his true colors, 
He wants free trade when it piys, and 
** restriction’? when that pays better. 








The Buffalo Farmers’ Journal thus refers 
to the Datroit Exposition : 

“Datroit will hold an international fair 
and exposition between August 26 and 
Saptember 5 this year, which is intended to 
be continental in its scope. Last year the 
people of the City of the Straits held a fair 
which was as large a success as that of Baf- 
falo was a failure. It was eonducted ona 
broad guage plan, by enterprising men who 
were above resorting tocatchpenny ‘‘stand- 
and-deliver’’ tricks such as disgusted the 
public here, and the result was what natural- 
ly might bs expected. We expect that the 
exposition of this year will be even more of 
a success than that of 1889,”’ 


~~ 


Stock Notes. 





Mr. A. A. Woon, of Saline, is picking up a 
lot of rams for his western trade. Any of 
our readers who have a bunch on hand can 
drop him a postal card, and he wil! drop 
around and see them, 

Tae following, which we take from the 
Coldwater Republican, shows that Michigan 
Berkshires are getting a reputation among 
the breeders of the land, and command top 
prices: 

‘\A few days ago A. W Cooley sold to M. 
K. Prine & Son, of Oskaloosa, Iowa,a year- 
ling Berkehire boar for $200 cash. This boar 
is @ very fine animal, and he will be on exhi- 
bition at all of the iarge fairs in the west 
next fall. M. K. Prine & Son have bred Berk- 
shire hogs for uver twenty years, and they 
know what a good hog js when they see one.” 
Mr. Cooley has been a very successful 
exhibitor at Michigan fairs, and last season 
made a great record at the State Fair. 


L. W. & O. BARNES, of Byron, Shiawassee 
Co., proprietors of the Lakeview herd of Po- 
land-Chinas, report the following recent sales 
of stock: 

To Charles Parker, Laingsburg, two young 


sos. 
To A. Delbert A. Fay, Cohoctah, one young 


sow. 

To Wm. H. McDowell, Bad Axe, one yonng 
boar. 
To P. 8S. Barnum, Byron, boar and two 
sows. 
ToC. Clark, Grand Blan3, one young boar. 
To Charlies Fishbeck, Howell, boar and two 
sows. 
To Hardwood Bros., Crystal Valley, boar 
and three sows. 
The Messrs. Barnes write: ‘‘ We are raising 
112 fine spring pigs, from 17 sows, sired by 
five different boars, bred in Michigan, Ohio 
and Indiana. Had good luck with lambs and 
are raising some good ones. Stock all doing 


well at present.’’ 





BURLINGTON ROUTE, 


But One Night, Chicago to Denver, 


“The Burlington’s Number One” daily 
vestibule express leaves Chicago at 1:00 P. 
M. and arrives at Denver at 6:30 p. m. the 
next day. Quicker time than by any other 
route, Direct connection with this train 
from Peoria. Additional exoress trains, 
making as quick time as those of any other 
road, from Chicago, St. Louis and Peoria to 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Cheyenne, Denver, Atchison, 
Kansas City, Houston and all points West, 
Southwest and Northwest. 


A twenty-five cent piece of ice melting on 
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WEST MICHIGAN FARMER3s 


At the last meeting of the West Michiz,, 
Farmers’ Club, beld at Grand Rapids op the 
10th, the cultivation of the corn and jay 
crops was considered. From the repor;;, 
the Grand Rapids Democrat we taks the 
fo'lowing account of what was said: 

Robert Briggs—What corn I ever ralseq 
was always in the good, old fashiong 
way, with a one horse cultivator. I don 
think that anything was ever made by late 
cultivation, say when the corn was ip the 
tassel. My corn now stands over ejyy 
inches high and has been gone over three 
times. Now in potatoes I am not much of 
& SUCCESS aS a grower. I use one pound » 
Paris green to three hundred pounts y 
plaster and find it potent. 

W. W. Johnson—l1 think the bast method 
of cultivating corn is to get on as soon » 
wecan. Once over the field with the ey'y. 
vator and 1 call my summer work } lf 
done. I agree with Mr. Briggs in what hs 
says about late cultivation, it hurts the corp, 
The old adage says, ‘‘ Make hay while the 
sun shines.”” Two or thre hours after ths 
grass has been cut I would put it in th 
cock. Three or four days after I won); 
take the top off, where there was the mo; 
sweat, and hurry the rest into the barn, |: 
will not sweat much. From the cocking 
up process I believe that the hay lo3as one. 
half of its nourishment. I would cure ,! 
kinds of hay in that way. 

Robt. Briggs—I believe that hay made {y 
the cock will weigh twice as much as ths: 
made in the sun. 

Elder Johnson said that clover hay rained 
on in the cock would not be hurt if allows 
to stand. 

W. W. Johnson—I wonder if land thatis 
left to hay is not tho most expansive erop 
we can raise? I can raise three or four 
times as much of any other crop on a place 
of land than I can hay. 

J. Best—In putting hay in the cock, / 
should like to know which the club think 
the better way, toroll it or pitch it op, | 
always pitch it ap. (Saveral voices, ‘Tag 
is the proper way.’’) After the first tine! 
run the caltivator throuzh the corn, I hos jt 
that keeps the weeds ot and helps its 
growth. 

W. W. Johnson—No oze seems to bg 
anxious to talk, Mr. President, and J am 
going to talk again. At the Sweet farm ths 
other day I sawa man planting swaet cors 
and only using five kernals to the foot. | 
know that it is said the less kernels tx 
sweeter the crop, but I'll ventura to sy 
that it is jast as sweet wien fifteen « 
twenty kernels are put in to the foot. 

Geo. Edison—If I was patting ap a little 
for special use I favor theplan of Mr. Brizgs 
but with forty or fifty acres to pat ap it li 
different. I cut it when dry, pat in the 
tedder and keep it fiying in the afr until dry. 

S. M. Pearsal—Toat suits m3 M: 
Briggs and I agrae on tha hay quastion. | 
want all the hay Lcan feed. Corn stolid 
be so planted that you can usa the hors 
cultivator. 

Geo. Eiison—When hay has ben rainai 
upon, I hava found that the bast way to do 
is to get out and shake the bay out, let the 
air through it and putitin the barn. Your 
crop will not be hurt very mach. 

E. Graham—I balieve, Mr. President, that 
the hay crop is the best crop that a farm 
can raise in Kant County. A good meade 
properly taken care of will yield 2x to 
three tons of hay to the acra, watch will 
sell at $10 a ton. Woeat, oats and corn 
will not pay that much. 

R. Briggs—I believe that the bast tims te 
cultivate corn is after the sun has pasxi 
the meridian. 

S. M. Pearsall—I sbould like to hava tha: 
submitted to the Club and have a vote takes 
on that point. 

President Linderman —{n a dry tims 
top of the ground is baked, take yoar calli: 
vator out and you turn up moist ground 0: 
top and the dry ground down. Yon har! 
so much more dry ground arouad yoar corn 
If you can keep your bottom ground ws 
and the top dry, your corn will flourish. 
Mr. Stewart—Mr. President, do I unde: 
atand that there is but one method of culi- 
vation? Waat are you doing when you har- 
row? 

President Lindermin—When‘'the ground 
is very dry 1 think that it is injartous to 
cultivate. 

E. Graham—Ko3ep the ground pulvorisd 
until a drought comes, then stop. 

This question of cultivation or non-sulli- 
vation of corn daring a dry time callad 
forth many spirited arguments. Qa cal 
from S. M. Pearsall the following qxestio 
was put to the Club for vote: Is it a beneti 
to the crop to cultivate mellow ground 
during very dry weather? Yeas 10, nays? 
The topic for July will be ‘* Waat Sasi 
We Grow in the Fatare on our Farm: (@ 
Compete with the West.”’ 


at 4. lan 
—? 








WE have recieved the eleventh anni 
report of the Secre,ary of State on farm; a0 
farm prodacts for 1888-89, and find it » 77 
interesting document. 


om 
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FakM for sale of 520 acres in Crockay 
township, Ottawa County. One of the bet 
farm houses in the county; ample barns a04 





sheds, large apple orchards, well watered, 
and situated near the village of Nunica, 00 


the D., G. H. & M.R.R. This is one of thé 
best stock farms in the State; also wel 
adapted to all kinds of grain, and will™ 
sold very cheap. Immediate possessil 
given. Will also be sold in parcels of (? 
acres and upwards to suit purcbasers, Tertl! 
easy. For full particulars call on or addres 
George D. Turner, care of First Natiou® 
Bank, Grand Haven, Mich. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 


Michigan. 


Saginaw is to have avother bank, wit? * 
capital of $150,000. 


More talk of connecting Ann Arbor sad 
Ypsilanti by an electric railroad. 


The cider and vinegar factory at Hastins$ 
burned on the evening of the 15th. 


Guests at an Ionia hotel ate home-sto¥" 
celery,of the new crop last Sunday. 


There are in Michigan two wom 
draw pensions as widows of revolut 
soldiers, 


A Michigan boy, Arthur 
Wayne, was chosen to deliver 


en whd 
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the front doorstep has by accurate measure- 





ment run a stream of water two inches wide 
and four feet lorg before drying up. { 
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R. A. Ward, of Hilisdale, the chasm riod 
half-mile runner of the United States; 


very suddenly on the 18th, 
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— jumber annually. 
Feven hundred do lars bave been sub- 


scribed by farmers in the vicinity of Marlette 
who want a cheese factory. 


Frank McBurne fs in durance at St. Johns 
, ng sit headof cattle from Clarence 
tu Ovid and eeliing them, 


for érv 
Brugher 6 pasture 

Corn in Tuscola County is damsged by too 
rain and cold weather, and by the wire 
ut-worms which are finishing up tte 
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r 
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The Univers'ty of Michigan has held 46 
mmencements, and graduated over 1u,/00 
gtucents There were 545 graduates this 
year 

The mortgsge records of Livingston County 
that alarge majority of the mortgaves 
county are owned and held by the 


8. 


ghow 
in tiat 
farmer 
4 sanitary convention was held at Battie 
Creek this week, one o* a series to be hed 
onder the ausp ces of the State Board of 
Health 
rma’s high-school graduating class num- 
} ths year, and the members called 
* The Grangers,’ all being the 
farmers. 


t é yes 
hi ren ol 
he breaking away of the flume which 


the Bardeen paper mil) at Oteego on 
was damaged to the ex- 


Weine-day, the mill 
adout $18,000. 


r of Gardiner’s stave mili at North 
e miles from Ashley, expleded on 
killing four men and tojuring four- 
f whom bave since d'ed. 
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he ra'lroad track wh ch div.des 
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Adrian Press: On June 20 O:car Wilbur 
peeled the bark from his aople trees, claiming 
tbat pew bark will form if the old be taken off 
We would not care totry the 


n Bliss, of Ann Arbor, who established 
himse!f in the University city iu 1834, when 
be wasthe only jeweler westof Detroit. has 
ve inguishei bis business to his son, after 56 
years In the trade. 

A class of 114 graduates, the largest in its 
received d:plomas on Commencement 
Day at tbe Normat School at Ypsilanti this 
*Normal halis’’ the past year were 
filed with 1,175 puptls. 


bistory, 


Toe first victim of over-indulgence in ioe- 
wacrin this city this year was Anthony Var- 
bon, who had beenin the country but tnree 
weeks, aud was notaware of the deadly na- 
ture of this American luxury. 


This Was COMMencement week at the Uni- 
versity, the Norma! and most of the colieges 
and seminaries iocated in this State. The 
fact accounts for the heat, humidity, -and 
gas2ous temperature of the weather. 

Jonathan Dean. of Crariotte, veteran of the 
war of 1812, whose pension bill for services 
then rendered has been dragging its siow 
length throug Congress, is dead, and be- 
yond the tardy recogaition of his country. 


The michievous friends of a Lowell girl who 
Was going On a visit, escortei by her brother, 
palmed the pair off asa newly-wedded couple, 
wmowering them with rice, old shoes, and 
wher artic.e3 popularly supposed to bring 
good luck, = 


Mason Democrat: Last fall Wm. Couch, of 
Aurelius townsnip, harvested over 700 bush- 
ela of wheat from 30 acres of land, an aver ge 


ofover 25 bus”e’s to the acre Re recently 
& ula of the crop to Densmore & Co, 
for 86c-nts per bushel. It weighed 62 ibs. to 
the bushe! 

James Holton, a farmer of Sandstone 
town-hip, Jackson Co., bad adispu‘e with a 
constab e over a $19 judgment which the lat- 

iid o>tained against bim, and Holton 
fired three shots at the officer. Lucki y for 
both, he proved @ poor marksman and no 


harm was done. 


J. M. Case, prominent citizen of Marquette, 


and ieotified with Upper Peninsu'a mining 
intere:t«, ig dead. Ais death occurred in 
Eog aod, whitber be had gone to conclude the 


f the note i verde-antique marble quar- 
ries in Marquette Co. He was formerly a 
resident of Lansing, where he was widely 
known, and where his futyer still lives. He 
was educated at Olivet ani Ann Aroor, and 
was 2 cousin of Hon. J. M. Turner. 


Tae Portiand Observer says L. B. Stap'es, 
of Woodland, bas been arrested by the U. 5. 
Marebal for the western district of Mich'gan, 
Charged with using the maiis for fraudu:ent 
purpoaes. The arrest is made upon complaint 
of scores Of people woo claim to have sent 
Staples gums varying in amount from one to 
ten doliars for wheat, blue »erries, etc., for 
which nothing was ever received by them 
@nd no information given why this was so. 
Staples his been hound over to a heariog 
before the grand jury next Oc:ober. 


A deliberate attempt at train wrecking was 
made near Grand Ripids on the nignt of the 
Mth. Two young boys saw two men car 
rring a heavy p ece of timber to the track of 
the D., G. H. & M. road near the city just be 
fore the evening express west wasdus. The 
engine ani baggage car were deraiied. Her- 
bert Negser, of ths city, was caurht uoder 
the tender as it tipped over, and he died in 
five minutes after the accident. There were 
fo.ly passeagers in the coaches, who realize 
they hed @ narrow escape. No punishment 
ig too severe for the dastards who planned 
this orime. 


General, 


It fa gaid a revolution is impending in 
Merico, tha movement being widespread. 


Ind‘cati~-ns are that the census now being 
taken will give Chicago a population of over 
& million. 

Lee F, Wilson, a member of the Indiana 
Legisiature, has been found gulity of pro- 
Curing false affidavits in pens on claims and 
Gned $500. 


Abi] has been introduced into the Senate 
o incorporate ‘‘ The Wom:n’s Nationa: Uai- 
versity and Schoo) of Arta,’’ to be 1ocated at 
Washington. 


The sales of malt liquors for the year end- 
ing Aprii 30, 189), in the United States were 
26,820.953, an increase of 1,722,188 barrels 
over the previous year. 


No use, the sugar trust must die. The 
New York court of appeals bas rendered 4 
decision: sustaining the judgment of the 
lower court dissolving it. 


Nine Indians were graduated from the gov- 
ernment Indian school, Baske!'l Institute, at 
Lawrence, Ks., on the 29th. The Indians be- 
longed to various tribes. 


Four hundred glass-blowers walked out of 
a Pennsylvania giass factory because one 


mon-union man was given work to keep his 
family from tae poorhouse. 


Brazil's new constitution is modeled upon 
that of the United States. The presicent js 
elected for six years anj ineligiblsa to re-elec- 
es for ths next ten years after his term ex- 
pires. 


Five deaths from sunstroke are reported as 
having occurred at Chicago on the 26th, with 
20 otaers prostrated by the excessive heat, 
the temperatura ranging from 9) to 98 degs. 
in the shade the entire day. 


There are fears ertertained that the Presi- 
dent will veto the river and harbor appropri- 
ation bill, which disposes of a round $25,000,- 
000; and ite friends may pare it down to 
$21,000,000, which sum they think would get 
through. 


The first meeting of the commission of the 
world’s fair was held at Chicago on the 26th. 
There are 106 members, of whom all but ten 
were present. There is a movement looking 
toward the election of Hon. T. W. Palmer, of 
this State, as president, 


Despatches from San Salvador state that 
President Menendez died suddenly on the 
might of the 22nd, just after the conclusion 
of 4 oanquet celebrating the fifth anniversary 
‘——- of = ever facion. A panic 

nsued during which sey 
wenn aanea. eral army officials 


Baby Francis M. Whaley, two y 
Orphan and heir to half a malin ane oven, 
has an allowance of $2,800 annually for ex- 
penses. His aunt and guardian, Mrs. Chis- 
hoim, of New York, ssya this is not enough 
4nd wants the sum increased to $5,000. 4 


The Mayor of Philadelphia rea 
hard it is to suit everybody. A wen Rag 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals has made complaint that the streets 
&re kept so clean there isn’t dirt enough on 


the cobble stones to give th 
om give the horses a secure 


A pair of English sparrows recently stopped 
the Sarnia, Ont., town clock. The movement 
of the hands interfered with a site they 
wanted for a nest, and they proceeded to 
wind the shafton which the hands are pivoted 
with grass and cord. This failing, they 
bound the hands together by twisting them 
with twine and straw. 


About $500,000 worth of mail matter— 
checks, postal orders, money, etc., bas been 
lost in transit between Council Bluffs and 
Davenport, Ia., with!n the prst nine monvths. 
Two railroad employes have been arrested, 
and a pouch con'aining $250,000 worth of 
checks and drafts found in a vacant house 
at Wyandotte Junction, where mail is trans- 
ferred. 


At New Haven, Conn., on the 26th, Lucian 
W. Speery. ex-mayor and ex-State Senator, 
shot himself owing to financia! troubles. He 
bad been appoiated trus'ee of an estate of 
$16,0 0, and 1t was time for settlement. He 
could ace sunt for ouly $6,900 of the amount, 
and was practicaily an embezzler and would 
have been arrested had he not shot himeelf. 
Beaides this he was under at least $50,000 
criminal indebtedness, without a dolar to 
clear himself with. 


The rescuing party has not yet reached the 
imprisoned men in the mine at Dunbar, Pa., 
aod hope has give way to despair. The men 
bave been without food and water so long 
there is almost no chance of finding any of 
inem alive, even if they bave escaped the 
poisonous gases of the mine. The work of 
rescue has proce2ded ss fast as it could pos- 
aibly be pushed, but greater difficulties than 
expected were encouotered. Sigcals from 
the victims ceased several days ag). 


Toe Illinois Centra! railroad is tied up by a 
etrike and about 1,400 menareidie. It is ex- 
pected otner lines will a’so be ted up and 
Coicago's carrying trace suspended fora 
time. Live stock is reaching the o'ty by 
rounda»out routes over connecting lines. 
Two hundred thousand dollacs’ worth of 
perishable freight 18 side-tracked at Kanka- 
kee, 60 miles from the citv, while at interme- 
diate points quantit'es of fruits, berries, 
melons, ete., are rotting. The shippers are 
wild, and fruit mea tearing their hair. 


An 18-year-old lad named Perry Donaldson, 
thrust the muzzle of a revolver in the face of 
Jacob Atkinson, paymas'er of the coke com- 
pany, at the m ne six mies from Un ontown, 
Pa., and ordered *‘ riands up!’ Atkinson was 
counting out money and placing it in envel- 
ops preparatory to paying the men. fifty of 
whom were within cali but out of sight. The 
cashier obeyei the order—men are apt to 
obey when a command is »einforced by a look 
into the busincss end of a pistol, and the 
young th'ef gathered up $1,160 and escaped 
to the mountains with it. 


Mrs. Susan Merrifield, of Americus, Ga., 
was telling her husband of some smal! do- 
mestic occurrence, when be, being suriy and 
‘nelined to silence, bade her shut her mouth, 
as the sound ot hir voice was hateful to him. 
She obeyed bim, exactly, and from that day, 
some thirty years ago, till her death the other 
day, he never heard her voice in speech. She 
never spoke again, communicating witb her 
children by sig°s and writing. Not even 
when her husband lay dying and besought 
her to speak to him, did she do so, but it is 
believed that it was not obDstivacy but that 
long disuse of 1te organs of speech had ren- 
dered her unable to do go. 





Foreiga. 


Cholera in Spain is abating. 


Sara Bernhardt, the famous actress, took 
an overdo<e of chioral on Monday. to relleve 
insomnia and came near dying. This is .he 
latest freak of the eccentric Sara. 


Fort de France, cavital of Martinique, in 
the French West Indies, was a town of 14 00 
inhabitan s. Half of it is now in ashes, and 
5,000 people are homeless. 

It is allewed the Americ3n beef sent to 


Mayence, Germany, is not reished by the 
peop'e who complain itis too tat, too lean, 














Springdale Farm, Lansing, Mich., 


JAMES M. TURNER. Proprietor. 


CLYDESDALE HORSES, 
epee Ra ny 


Shorthorn breeders will note among the 
animals FOR SALE PURE DUCHESS 
BULL, Grand Duke of Springdale; color, red- 
roan; dropped December 24, 1888. Got b 
Grand Duke of Woodburn 86825, out of Gran 
Duchess of Ridgewood 7th, Vol. 33, page 924. 

Also Wild Eyes bull, Wild Eyes Duke of 
Springdale; color, red; dropped Sept. 28, 1889; 

ot by Grand Duke of Woodburn 86825, out of 

ild Eyes Lady 6th, Vol. 33, page 924. 

Both of above animals are very superior 
individuals, and bred to the Queen's taste, as 
will be seen by reference to the herd book. 








catalogue. 


J. 8. & W. 


SPECIAL PRICES 


—_- FOR THE— 


Next GO Days. 


Shropshire Sheep! 


To make room for the large importation now 
being selected in England. 
this line write for prices and our handsome 50-page 
Also breeders of Shorthorn, Jersey and 
Guernsey Cattle and Poland China Swine. 


If you want anything in 


G. CROSBY, Greenville, Mich. 





C. F. MOORE, 


ST. CLAIR, MICH., 


Bates and Bates Topped 


SHORTHORND! 


Represented by the following families: 


Duchess, Barrington, 

Kirklevington, Tea Rose, 

Victoria Duchess, Place, 
Craggs, Young Mary, 
Constance, Moss Rose, 


and other high bred sorts. At the head of tLe 
herd being the fine Duke bull 


GRAND DUKE OF AIRDRIE 62933. 


ga Young stock of both sexes for sale. 


SHORTHORNS! 


Owing to having sold a portion of my farm for 
business purposes, I will close out my entire 
herd of Shorthorn cattle at very reasonable 











too tough, too dark colored, too anything to 
: Ow’ OSSO 


sari crusts, 1090) 


Louis Napoleon 207, 








rices. WHI sell singly, in lots, or the herd ina 
ump. The breeding of these cattle cannot be 
surpassed. 


YOUNG BULLS. 


A few young bulls sired by Lord Kirklevington 
of Erie 44182, from 16 to 20 months old, are 
offered low. Lord Kirklevington of Erie is also 
forsale. Send for catalogue and look over the 
breeding of the herd. Address 


JOHN P. SANBORN, 





Will make a season at our stables 


From JULY 8th UNTIL NOVEMBER (st, 
At $100 to insure. 


Bonnie Wilkes 3261. 


$35.00 to insure. 
DEWEY & STEWART. 


Owosso, June 24th, 1890. 
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LARGE 


English Berkshires. 


My boars won the highest prizes at the largest 
fairs in Canada, and at the Tri-State Fair at 
Toledo, Ohio, in 1887; also first prize and 
diploma at the Michigan State Fair. In 1888 they 
won the firat prize in class and the diploma for 
best of any age. At the Wisconsin State Fair 
they won every first and sweepstakes they were 
entered for (two firsts and two sweepstakes.) 
In 1889 at the Michigan State Fair my hogs won 
every first prize they were showed for and there 
were five herds in competition, such as J. W. 
Hibbard’s and others. irst on yearling boar; 
first and second on boar under one year; Orst 
and third on two year old sows; first, second 
and third on yearling sows; first and second on 
sows under one year; and the diploma for the 
best boar any age. I don’t show my hogs at the 
small fairs, but they have won the highest 
honors at the largest fairs in the world and they 
have always had strong competition. 

¢@” Mention Micaieax Farmer when writing. 


B. N. COOLEY, 
COLDWé€ATER, MICH. 
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MOUND SPRING BREEDING FARM! 


J. W. HIBBARD, Proprietor. 
BENNINGT “, SHIAWASSEE COUNTY, 


REGISTERED BERKSHIRE SWINE. 


of improved breeding and unexcelled individu- 
ality; my herd having won more prizes at the 
1 ng fairs of Michigan in the past four years 
than any other, having been shown at all of the 
leading fairs, and all stock shown has been bred 
y me. 

onTHoRNe—The following families are repre- 
oman in = Oxford Vanquish, Young 

llis, Ade 6, etc. 
eo MeErimos—Sheep of approved breed- 
ing. Individual merit & specialty. Personal in- 
spection invited. Correspondence solicited. 
All stock recorded and guaranteed as repre 
sented. 


L. W.&0. BARNES, 


— PROPRIETORS OF — 


“LAKE VIEW” STOCK FARM, 


Byron, Shiawassee Oo., Mich. 


Breeders of pure bred Poland-China swine and 
registered Merino ee. Swine recorded in O. 
P. C. Record. Our herdis one of the finest and 
best bred herds in the State, and has taken more 
remiums at the Michigan State Fair in the past 
Bye years than any other herd. We breed onl 
from animals of fine quality, as well as gilt-edge 
We have now for sale a superior lot 
of young boars and sows, dark in color and of 
fine quality. Pricesreasonable. Write,or come 
and see us. Special rates by express. 











For Sale Very Cheap. 


One seven-elghths Percheron Stallion, six years 
old, sired by Woodman’s Duke, dam by Moro, 
grand dam by a purebred Percheron. Can show 
some good stock from him. Also a number of 


. Address 
— E. E. DARLING, 
Paw Paw, Mich. 








Wanted, a Farmer. 


An experienced farmer, with teams, tools and 
stock, to rent a large Micbigan farm. Address, 








ms-tf Port Huron, Mich. 


SHORT HORNS 


FOR SALE. 


Bulis, heifers, cows and calves of choice mii- 
ing strains and sired b high-bred bulls. For 
particulars address 


B. J. BIDWELL; 
Wecumseh,. Mich, 





my4ti 


ALLEN STOCK FARM, 


ALLEN, MICH. 
T. M. Southworth, Proprietor. 


Shorthorn Cattle and Merino Sheep. 


Animals of both sexes always on hand and at 
prices to suit the times. Farm, two miles from 


station. 
m24-tf T. M. SOUTHWORTH. 


Shorthorn Bulls for Sale. 


Sired by Proud Duke of Fairview 20720, and 
Lord Barrington Hillhurst 62431, out of Young 
Mary, Phyllis, Lady Elizabeth, Peri Duchess and 
Rose of Sharon cows. Also a few cows and 
heifers. Reliable catalo ues always on hand 
for distribution. DWIGHT A. CURTIS, 

Addison, Lenawee Co., Mich. 

Addison is on the new Michigan and Ohio 

Railroad. Farm connected with State Telephone. 


Sweet Potatoes and Yam Plants. 


Sweets, yore f Red, Jersey Yellow; Yams, 
Bermudas, Southern Queens. By careful experi- 
ence {n growing sweet potatoes and yam plants, 
Iam able to offer you oe | and well rooted 
plants, and varieties best adapted to our cool 
climate wherein many varieties never mature. 
I pack so as to reach any point pp © 

y mail, post paid, 50 cents; by express, 
you pay charges, 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75. 


HENRY SHULL, 
Beaver Dam, Allen Co., Ohio. 

















'A7E, 
Todd Improved Chesters 
have been crowned 


King of the Show Rin 


/ Onthe farm with us ma 
be seen avery fine floc 
of Shropshire sheep. For 
circular contsining full 
articulers address 
. H. Todd, Wakeman,O. 


Coal Valley Herd of Berkshires, 


W. D. BRANDS, Proprietor, 
KERBY, MICH. 








Imported boar Royal Minton head of herd. 
Have imported and home bred brood sows of 
most popular strains. Some fine litters of pigs, 
from which orders can be filled. Correspond- 
ence will receive prompt attention. 


FINE POULTRY! 
Michigan Poultry Farm, Saline, Mich., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Langshans, Light Brahmas, Plymouth Rocks, 
White Plymouth Rocks, White Wyan- 
dottes and Pekin Ducks. 
Our stock has won more prizes at leading 
oultry shows than that of any other breeder in 
fichigan. Stock and eggs for sale at reasonab 
prices. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


of every description. Best wire netting 34c. per 
square foot. Oyster shell, bone meal, prepared 
meat, bone mills, water fountains, and every- 
thing needed in the poultry yard. 

Send stamp for our handsome 40 page illus- 
trated catalogue, discussing all our stock and 
our 6,000 poultry farm. Address 














with references, THOS. G. ALVORD, 
121-4 rnuenne iii 





MICHIGAN POULTRY FARM, 
Gzo, J. Nissy, Proprietor. Saline, Mich, 





POOR PRAIRIE LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION, 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Clydesdales and Cleveland Bays, 


DOOR VILLAGE, IND. 
STYLE, ACTION 4 QUALITY, 
combined with Good Pedigrees. 

Importations in June and Oct. 


Terms to suit Purebasers. 
CALL AND SEE THEM. 


SPRINGBROOK FARM 


DELHI MILLS, MICH.. 


Shorthorn Cattle 


MERINO SHEEP! 


The Shorthorn herd on this farm was never 
in better shape than at present. 


Lord Hilpa 63417 and Imp. Bar- 
rington Barringtonia 
AT HEAD OF AERD! 


Several Choice Young Bulls for Sale, 


Ready for Service this spring. 
ALSO A FEW OHOICE FEMALES. 


MERINO SHEEP. 


Flock of over one hundred breeding ewes, 
yearlings and lambs of both sexes for sale. 


e@” Visitors always welcome. If you cannot 
come and look over the stock write for particu- 
lars. Address 


W. E. BOYDEN. 


SELECT HERD 


—oOFr— 


Bates Cattle! 


—at— 


HAZEL RIDGE FARM, 
SANDWICH, ONT. 
The herd consists of 














Duchess, Oxford, 
Thorndale Rose Barrington, 
Kirklevington, Wild Byes 


and Red Rose Families, 


Farm across the Detroit River, immediately 
—— the Exposition grounds. Gall upon or 


ress 
WM. WRIGHT, Proprietor, 
35 Fort Street West, Detroit. 





Several choice young bulls fit for service for 
sale on reasonable terms, of the following fam!- 
lies, Thorndale Rose, Barrington, Wild 
Eyes, and Oxford. 


OA FILM 


STOCK FARM, 


C.B. LOCKWOOD, - Proprietor. 


WASHINGTON, 





MACOMB OO., MIOH. 


Clydesdale Horses. 


Young Contest No. 6408, Vol. 10, at the head of 
stud. The first premium horse at the Michigan 
State Fair five years in succession. 





American Merino Sheep 


of Atwood stock, descended from flocks of L. 
P. Clark, Edwin Hammond and W. R. Sanford. 





Berkshire Hogs 


of the most fashionable families, 


All stock recorded or guaranteed as 
sented. Stock for sale at times, — 


Wolverine Stock Farm! 


AMOS PARMENTER, Prop., 


American Merino Sheep and 
Poland-China Swine. 
VERNON, - + MICH. 


I began breeding Poland-China swine in 1888. 
if ly have all been from the herd of L. 

- & O. Barnes, and of their breeding, except 
the boar Black Success, bred by E. J. Klever. 
I have now forsale some extra pigs from Barnes’ 
Luck, Luck Again, and Black Sascess. Pigs not 
akin. jel5-tf 


Cattle are Advancing! 
HIGHER PRICES ARE A CERTAINTY. 


We offer for sale 


Five Hereford Balls 


of “Lord Wilton” and ‘‘ Horace” Strain, 


and at the prices we will make any farmer in 
Michigan can afford toown one. We sellin order 
to make room for more stock, which we expect 
within the next thirty days. Write for particu- 


lars’ 
MERRILL & FIFIELD, 
Bay City, Mich 
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OAKLAND STOCK FARM 


STALLIONS, 1890. 


CAVE A Bae Dees 15% hands, foaled 
1886, sired ov Brown Wilkes, 2:21%; first dam 
Yuma by Harrold, sire of Maud 8, 2:08%, ete; sec- 
ond dam Yolando (dam of Yuba2:24% and Yazoo 
2:27%) by Belmont, (sire of Nutwood, 2:18%, 
Wedgewood 2:10, etc.); third dam Young Portia 
(dam of Vcltaire 2:20, sire of Bessemer 2:13%; 
Child Harrold, ‘wo mile record 5:04, Hyman 
trial 2:28, Consuela, trial 2:34%, Nora Lee, tria 
2:32, Voltigeur, tr: al 2:30), by Mambrino Chief 11. 
Caveat’s second and third dams are already 
classed among the great brood mares. His first 
dam is a mare of still — promise, he being 
her first foal. Caveat is — aited, fast, very 
handsome and stylish. He will make a short 
season and be putin training. Season. 850. 


NIP 81tC—Chestnut colt, 15% hands 
foaled 1887, sired by Nugget 2:26% (sire of Gold 
Leaf 2:19, Nettle Leaf 2:23%, etc.); first dam 
Zetinda Wilkes (dam of Nettle Leaf 2:23% and 
San Malo, three year record 2:29), yf George 
Wilkes; second dam by Alexandria's Abdallah. 
Nip Sic is full brother to Nettle Leaf and San 
Malo. He is a beautiful dark chestnut, will be 
16 hands when matured, is possessed of great 
substance and shows a pure fast gait. He will 
make a short season at $50 and be putin training. 


FISCH KR-Bay horse, 16 hands, toaled 
1888, sired by Joe Gavin (son of Messenger Duroc 
and Fanny Mapes, dam of Jerome Eddy 2:16%), 
dam a bloodlike mare with trial 2:35%, s. t. b. 
py Belmont. Insure $25. 

Oakland Stock Farm is at Royal Oak, on the 
D. & M. R. R., eight miles from Detroit. 

Ten approved mares (the first to apply) will be 
bred to each of the said colts—Caveat and Nip 
Sic, on shares. Address 


A. F. WILCOX, 





Somerset Stock Farm, 


BURLINGTON 9491, 


Combines the blood of Guy 2:10% and St. Julfen 
2:11%, being descended from Kentucky Prince, 
sire of Guy, and Volunteer, sire of St. Julien. 


PEDIGREE: 


BURLINGTON 9491, by Darlington 2885, he by 
Wellington 2716, son of Kentucky Prince 2470. 
Darlington’s dam Boadicea by Rysdyk s Hamble- 
tonian. Wellington’s dam by Ethan Allen 43, 
King of the Morgans. Burlington's dam Miss 
Julia, by the Great Volunteer 55, and she is 
sister to St. Patrick. four year old record 2:19. 
Description :—Burlington is a bright bay, 16 
hands, of superb finish and weighs 1,175 lbs., is 
very fast as will be shown after the season is 
over. He will be allowed to serve a few good 
mares besides my own at the moderate fee of 
$25 to insure. 

Farmers and breeders will consult their best 
interest by examining Burlington, before select- 
ing any other stallion. Send for tabulated 
pedigree, etc. Address 

JOHN 0’DELL, Agent, 


Somerset, Hillsdale Co., Mich. 


Black Meadow Farm, 


ROYAL OAK, MICH,, 


STANDARD-BRED TROTTERS, 
BATES-BRED SHORTHORNS, 


BERESHAIRE Fics! 


m3-2m 








The high-bred trotting stallion 


Teusha Grondie 500Il, 


will make the season of 189) at Black Meadow for 
$25, by the season, without return privileges, 
Teusha Grondie was sired by Spartacus 1923; dam 
Juba by Belmont &; g.d. Judith (dam of Hartford 
2:22'4) by Mambrino Chief ll. Spartacus bY Almont 
33; dam Queen Lizzie (dam of Ormond, 2:27) by 
Mamobrino Chief Ll. 

Waterloo Duke 25th is at head of Shorthorn herd. 
Sired by 7th Duke of Leicester 80169; dam Waterloo 
50th by Duke of Brant 55478; g.d, Waterloo 43rd by 
4th Duke of Clarence 26188, etc. Address 


F, A. BAKER, 
69 Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich. 


COLONEL HOOK 7611, 


(STANDARD UNDER RULE 6) 
By Louls Napoleon 207, sire of Jerome 
Eddy 2:16, Charles Hilton 2:17. 


First dam Lady Hook by Cyclone 1956), record 
2:23, eighteen heats in 2:30,and sire Dr. Sparks 
two year old, record 2:25%); second dam Mam- 
brino Jenny by Mambrino Patchen 58 (sire of 
London 2:20% and fifteen in 2:30 list, and his 
daughters are the damsof 41 in 2:30 list, eight 
from 2:154¢ to 2:20); third dam Rasina, (grandam 
of Sally Cossack 2:22% and Aristmont 2:27%,) 
by Alexander's Abdallah 15, (sire of Goldsmith 
aid 2:14, sire dam of Favonia 2:15); four, five 
and six dams thoroughbred. Colonel Hook will 
make the season of 1890 at my farm in Okemos, 
Ingham Co., Mich. Limited to 20 mares at $25.00 
the season. Mares not proving in foal can have 
the usual remit. Send for circular. 


A. N HARRINGTON. 








HIS 
2:15 
AIT OUTCROSS 


ROYAL 


FEARNAUGHT ! 


AT COLDWATER, MICH. 
13 in 2:30 at 16 Years Old. 


For services write 
JAMES WALKEB. 


2:19. 
; CET. 


SAVAGE & FARNUM’S 
PERCHERON STALLION 


IMPORTED ACKOBATE 


7956 (5245), 


will make the season of 1890 at Black Meadow 
Farm, Royal Oak, Mich., at fifteen dollars 
by the season or twenty dollars to insure. 


BAKER & OAMPBELL. 


GOLDEN ERA 8182, 


Sire Mambrino Patchen 58; dam Golden 
Lake by Lakeland Abdallah 351, fall broth- 
er to Harold, sire of Maud S, 2:08%. 


























Golden Era is six years old, a rich red chest- 
nut, 15% hands, perfectly sound; a trotter b 
inheritance, and a very fine actor—undevelo a 
A sure foal getter. ill make the season at the 
Finley farm, four miles west of Ann Arbor. 
Terms, $25.00 to insure. Address 


H,. P. FINLEY, 
46 South Ingalls St., Ann Arbor. 


100 DUROC JERSEYS, 


Choice young pigs ready to a. Prices low. 
The Durocs are superior to other breeds—so says 
the late-test at the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege—write the President for Bulletin No. 60 and 
see. Wealso have recorded and grade Jersey 


yattle. 
QUINCY McBRIDE, 
Burton, Mich, 





DIRECTORY 


— Or-— 


MICHIGAN DH 


CATTLE.—Snhnorthorns. 





























J. OOOK, Owosso, breeder of Shorthorn 
. Cattle, and Shropshire Sheep. 6toek for 
sale. All stock recorded and of popular families. 
Write to A. J. Cook, Agricuitural College for 
prices. 020°88t! 


ARON P. BLISS, Swan Creek stock farm, 
breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns, Stock 

for sale. Correspondence solicited and prompt- 
ly answered. C. 8. Baldwin, Manager. p. O. ad- 
ress, Saginaw, Saginaw Uo., Mich. 


D. DeGARMO, Highiand, Oakland Co., 
breeder of Shortnorn Cattle. Stock farm 

haif a mile north of station, Young stockfor sale 
at reasonable prices. my16-6m* 


A ANDERSON, Monteith, All 
Co., breeder of Shorthorn cattle, established 
15 years, with Oxford Count 57326 by Imported 
Wild Eyes Connaught 34099 at head. rres: 
pondence solicited. 


¢ E. WAKEMAN, Pontiac, breeder of Short- 
s horn eattle, Clydesdale horses, Poland- 
China hogs and Hampshire Down sheep. Stock 
of each for sale. Correspondence promptly 
answered. j26-ly 


CO Farm, Hoy FISHBECK, Lakeside Stock 
8 
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Farm, Howell, Livingston Co. Breeder of 
orthorns. Herd headed by Bates bull Baronet, 
Belle Bates 47411, Belle Duchess, Cambria’s Vic- 
toria, Stapleton Lasse, Selinas and Bright Eyes 
fi ies. Young stock for aale, June3-ly 


VERGREEN HILL STOCK FARM, J. 
Everitt Moore, proprietor, Milford. Short- 
horn cattle, Chester White hogs, Merino sheep 
and Langshan fowls. Bulls Constance Duke 
5th and Defiance (Vol. 35) at head of Shorthorn 
herd. Write for. prices. 








RANK MERRITT, Charlotte, Mich., breed- 
er of highly bred Shorthorn cattle, com- 
prising Kirklevingtons, Waterloos, Roan Duchess 
and Rose of Sharons, with the highly bred bull 
Lord Barrington of Erie 4th 70562 at head of 
herd. For further particulars call on or address 
as above. mch30-ly 


A. BRADEN, Victoria Stock Farm, Ban- 
s croft, Shiawassee Co., breeder of pure 
bred Shorthorns of the Victoria and Staple- 
ton Lass families. All stock recorded. Young 
stock of both sexes for sale. Correspondence 
solicited. j26- 


EO. A. HART, Lakeside Stock Farm, 

Manistee, Mich., breeder of Shorthorn cat- 
tle. Stock for sale. Correspondence solicited 
and promptly answered. 


G S. ALLEN & SON, breeders of Fine 
s Shorthorn Cattle; Lincoln Sheep, and 
Chester White Swine. P.O. address, Portland, 
Mich. jiy214m 


H. HINDS, Stanton, Montcalm Co., breed- 
. er of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 
Sheep. je27-ly* 


ENRY BROOKS, Brooks Farm, Wixom, 
breeder of Shorthorn cattle. The follow- 
ing families represented: Pomona, Rose of 
Sharon and Phyllis. Correspondence promptly 
answered. d8s-ly 


OHN M. FISHBECK, proprietor of Maple 
m Hill Stock Farm, breeder of Shorthorn cat- 
tle of fine form and excellent pedigree. Princt- 
al families Kirklevingtons, Hudson Duchesses, 
ictorias and Pomonas; 37th Duke of Hillsdale 
80103. at head of herd. Young stock for sale. 
P. O., Howell; residence, five miles southeast. 
Write for prices. 


OHN OC. SHABP, “Hillside Farm,’ Jackson. 
Breeder of Shorthorn cattle and Poland 
China swine. Families: Peri Duchess, Rose of 
Sharon, Young Mary, Gwynne, Victorias, etc., 
with the straight Rose of Sharon bull, ‘“‘ Sharon 
Duke of Bath No. 64449”’ at head of herd. Young 
stock forsale. Correspondence solicited. 


OHN McKAY, Komeo, Macomb Uo., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle. ae and heifers 
for sale. Correspondence solic 


M DAVIDSON. Tecumseh, Lenawee County, 
a breeder of Shorthorn Cattle <A few 
choice young females for sale. Alsosome young 
bulls. Correspondence wiil receive prompt 
attention. Herd headed by Perf Duke 2d, and 
consists of Young Mary, Rosabella and Phyllis 
families. 
































B. HAYES, Eldorado Stock Farm, breeder 
of Shorthorns of the Young Mary, Phyllis 
etc., families. Young animals for sale. Also 
breeder of Norman Percheron stock with imp. 
Eldorado at the head of the stud. Correspondence 
solicited. P. O. address Muir Ionia Co. dilly. 


SNOW & SON, Kalamazoo, breeders of 
a Shorthorn cattle. Principal families: 
Young Marys, Phillis, etc., headed by the Bates 
bull Peri Duke 3d 82644. Young stock for sale. 
Correspondence promptly answered. 


OHAFFER, Byron, Shiawassee Co., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle, MerinoSheep and Poland 
twine Al. stock recorded. Stock for sale 


H. ELLINWOOD, Hose Coane, P. U. ad- 
. dress Fentonville, Genesee Co., breeder of 
Shorthorns. Stock of both sexes forsale. Cor- 
respondence will receive prompt attention. n26 26 














W J. BARTOW, East Saginaw, Mich. 
s breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Stock o 
all ages for sale. Inspection of the herd invited. 
Correspondence promptly answered. 


ILLOW CREEK HERD OF SHORT- 
horns. Stock for sale of good families 
and individual merit; Gwynne, Young Mary 
and Phyllis. Prices reasonable and to suit the 
times. O. R. Pattengell, Plymouth, Mich. § 


M. BALL, Hamburg, Livingston Uo., preed- 
er of Shorthorns. Principal families: Rose 
of Sharon, Young Mary ; Young Phyllis andCruik- 
shank. Also breeder of thoroughbred American 
Merinos of the best blood as well as the most 
thoroughly practical. 


©. WIXOM, Wixom, Oakland Co., breeder 

« of Shorthorn Cattle of the Kirklevington 

sear Ma teaey “eaky, Curie aoa? 
on, yiesby y: 

Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Helen, and 

families, headed by the pure Bates 

bull Barrington Duke 7th No. 72667. 


Ww": FISHBEOK & SON, Howell, breeders 
of Shorthorn cattie. Principal families: 
Kirklevington, Darlington, Strawberry and Vic- 
toria. Herd headed by the Bates b 3d Mar- 
quis of Longwood (Vol. 35 A. H.B.) Stock for 
sale. Write for prices. 











mary, 
other 
Barrington 











Jerseys. 





MITH BROS, mee Meadow Brook herd of 
Jerseys. Stock of the hest quality and of 
the best strains. Houdan chickens. s30-ly 





EVARTS SMITH, Ypsilanti eder 
J: thoroughbred Merino ‘sheep, AA 
Vermont Register. Rams and ewes for sale of 
my own breeding, together with recent selee- 
tions from some of the best flocks in Vt, Bx 
amine before purchasing elsewhere, 


R HATHAWAY, Addison Lenawee Co Mids 
® Breeder of thoroughbred American Mering 
sheep,registeredin Vermont and Michigan Regis 
ters. Rams and ewes for sale of my own breed- 
ing, together with selections from some of the 
best flocksinVermont. Correspondence solicited, 


HORT & HARRINGTON, b of 
Merino sheep and Poland-China swine, All 
breeding stock recorded. Correspondence se- 
licited. Address A. T. Short, Cold water, Mich., 
or G. F. Harrington, Paw Paw, Mich. Rams 


sired by Diamond for sale— and 
three years old. diated 











M. E. ANSTERBURG, breeder of thor 

oughbred Merino sheep (Michigan 
tered), Homer, Michigan. Residence, two 
northeast of village, on telephone line. 





Snropshire Sneep. 














GRICULTURAL COLLEGE FARM, Agri- 
cultural College, Mich., breeds Shropshire 
sheep of good families and individual exeel- 
lence. Also Poland-China hogs from the best 
strains. Prov. E. Davenport, Supt. of the Farm. 
A FLOCK SECOND TO NONE—Cheap as 

the cheapest, quality considered. All 


stock registered. Imp. ram Michigan at the 
head. Address E. D. Sabin, Hudson, Mich. 


BINGHAM, 


aZOF VERNON, 

has gone to England. 
00 grand imported and 

American bred SHROP- 
SHIRES to select from 
after August 15th. 

C. 8. BINGHAM, 


















E. LELAND & SONS, Emery, Washtenaw 
E. Co., breeders of registered Shropshires. A 
fine lot of young rams for sale at reasonable 
prices. Correspondence will receive prompt 
attention. ji-im 


EORGE H. GERMAN, Franklin, Oakland 
Co., importer and breeder of registered 
Shropshires. Stock of both sexes for sale at 
reasonable prices. 








EO. W. BUTTON, Flushing, Mich., breed 
er of Shropshire sheep from imported stock. 
Ram Chief, bred by nton, of Eng ry} 
head of my flock. Some choice rams and a few 
ewes forsale. Stock registered. Inspection in- 
vited, si-ly 


AVIN LONGMUIR, Bannockburn Stoek 





Fa Pontiac, Mich., Importer and Breed- 
erof Registered Shropshire Sheep. Stock for 
sale. Write for particulars. fi3-ly. 





CORBITT, Ionia, breeder of first-class 
= a Shropshire sheep of registered stock. A 
few ram lambs from Buffalo Bill at reduced rates 
for farmers to improve their flocks. Also a few 
yearlings. ely 





F. RUNDEL & SON, Birmingham, Oak- 
ale land Co., importers, breeders and dealers 
in thoroughbred Shropshire sheep. Stock regia- 
tered. We import our sheep direct from Eng- 
land. Correspondenoe promptly answered. 





LESSITER, Cole, Oakland Co., breeder ef 
o) autos Down Sheep, registerea ana um 
registered; also Shorthorn Cattle. Steck for sale 
at reasonable prices and terms. 


L, §. DUNHAM, 


Breeder and import 
er of 


Shropshire Sheep, 
Concord, Mich. 
LarcEst flock {fn 

Southern Michi 
Blue Blood Bt 
head of flock ; 

ed 17% lbs. of wool; 
weight, 275 Ibs. at 
two years old. Re- 


duced rates by ex- 
press. 


ONTAGUE BROS., Chubbs Corners, im- 
porters, breeders and dealers in Shropshire 
sheep. Stock for sale at alltimes. In 
of stock and correspondence solicited. 


OBERT R. SMITH, Howell, breeder sf 
and dealer in registered Shropshire sheep. 
Stock always forsale. Terms to sult customers. 

















A. BIXBY, Lake View Stock Farm, South 
s Haven, breeder of Shropshire Sheep from 
imported stock. Allregistered. Largest flockin 
Western Michigan. Inspectioninvited. fié-ly 


ALENTINE BROTHERS, Dexter, Wash- 

tenaw Co., dealers in imported and breed- 
ers of registered and unregistered Shropshire 
sheep. tock always for sale at reasonable 
prices. Correspondence solicited. may 25-ly 











HOGS.—Poland-Chinas. 





A OU. BOWEN, Wixom, breeder of pure-preé 
= Poland-China swine. Ali breeders recerd- 
ed in Ohio P.C. Record. Choice stock for sals- 


(. W. Jones, Richland, Mio. 








EO. I. STRACHAN, Palo, Mich., breeder 

of registered Poland-China swine. Inspee- 

tioninvited. Correspondence solicited. 8 al 
rm 


rates by express. 
ti, Washtenaw Co., 





w. INMAN, Ypsilan' 
. breeder of Poland-Chinas of the most pop- 
ular strains. Some superior young pigs forsale. 
Also Merino sheep. Ali stock b from re- 
corded animals. rrespondence solicited. 


H W. RILEY, Groenville, Mich., breeder of 
s Poland-China and Victoria a 
14-89 


for sale, 

at WILL GREEN, Pontiac, Oakland Co., 
= breeder of Registered Poland-China swine. 

Stock forsale. Breeding pens,two miles south 

of Orchard Lake R. R. station. Correspondence 

will receive prompt attention. je2o-ly 


EIL FRANOIS, Oakwood, Oakland Co., 
breeder of Poland-China swine of the most 
fashionable strains. Correspondence solicited 


TIS 8, MEAD, Owosso, Shiawassee Ca, 

breeder of Poland-China swine. Young 
stock for sale at prices to suit the times. 
or come and see me. 


— NEVE, Pierson, Montcalm Co., 
breeder of Poland-China swine and high- 
class poultry, and sells at low prices. 


RUE BROTHERS, Armada, Macomb Ce 
breeders of Poland-China swine. Breeding 
stock all of choice families. All stock recorde:: 
Write for prices. T25-t ~ 























J. G, DEAN, {Hanover, high-class Jer- 
® seys of the Rioter-Alphea and Grand 
Duke Alexis strains. Pogis-Toltec-Tormentor 
20501 at the head of the herd. Registered 
Merino and registered Shropshire sheep. 





fg! HERD Pure Poland-China Swine. 
Breeding stock recorded in Ohio Record. 
Tecumseh 2d 6155 and Brigham, Vol. XII., in use. 
Also Partridge Cochin and Wyandotte fowls 
Henry M. Morse, Union City, Mich. 





Galloways. 


ALIOWAY BREEDERS’ ASSUCLATION 
of the State of Michigan. President, Thos. 
Wycoff, Davisburg; Vice-President, L. B. Town- 














send, Ionia; Secretary and Treasurer, C. T. 

Wickes, Stanton. Choice recorded stock for 

sale. Correspondence invited. jad-ly 
Holstein-Friesians. 

J Mi. STERLING, Monroe, breeder of pure 

Holstein-Friesian cattle. Stock for sale. Cor- 


respondence and personal inspection solicited. 





Berkshires & Suffolks. 





EO. 8. MAROY, Portland, breederof firm 
class registered Berkshire Swing an¢ 
thoroughbred Merino Sheep. Stock for sale. 


W. TUBBS, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Co.. 

= breeder of pure Suffolk Swine. Chav 

Roe He sale. Correspondence promptly sa 
ered. 








mene 
re 





Chester- Whites. 





W. erof thoroughbred Holatelt: Friesias Gutt:, 
er a, 
farm, three miles south. o13-ly 





oe 
ee 


Devons. 











HESTER WHITES. A herd second tw 
none. Cheap asthe cheapest, quality com 
sidered. Have taken more premiums than al? 
other herds in the State for the past four yeare. 
Noted for early maturity and at fattenin,: 
qualities. C. A. Searing, Lyons. Ionia Co., Mic~ 





G. HART, Lapeer, breeder of Percheron 
. and Standard-bred Trotting horses; Devon. 
oway and Hereford cattle; Merino sheep and 
Cheshire > All stock stered. ad- 
g city limits 


SAY, WHEN YOU WANT improved 

Chester-White pigs from registered stock, 
that are extra fine and hard to beat, write ta 
A. H. Warren, Ovid, Mich. 








POULTRY. 








Polled Aberdeen-Angus. 





FOR SALE. 


Thoroughbred Percheron stallions and mares, 
two years old andover. Also some fine grades. 
They will be sold cheap for cash or will ex- 
change for real estate. For particulars address 


{JACOB P. SLEIGHT, 
Barn, Mick. 


FOR SALE. 


Holstein-Friesian bull Mercedes Violet Boelyn 
2d 13907. Thereis included in his pedigree the 
blood of Mercedes, Violet, Billy Boelyn, Lady 
Clifden, Texlar, Lady Clay apd Rooker, the 
founder of the great Aaggie family. One of the 
finest bred young bulls in the State. Sold for 
cash or a good note one year at six per cent. 


He is a prize, 
MILLS BROs,, 
al9-t£ Ann Arbor, Mich, 





rm 17-18t 














_— & BURWELL, Cottage Grove, Wis., 
breeders of pure bred Polled Aberdeen- 
Angus cattle. Best families represented. All 
ages andsexesforsale. Also high grades ¥ and 
% forsale. Write for partieulars. 118-6m 








SHEEP.—Merinos. 


A A. WOOD, Saline, breeder of thorongh- 
® bred Merino sheep. A large stock always 
on hand, Also Poland-China hogs; herd started 
from those of B.G. Buel, of Little Prairie Ronde, 
and G. F. Harrington, of Paw Paw. 








EO. W. STUART & SON, Grand Blanc, 
breeders of pure Clark and _ other 
families of Atwood Merinos. Rams in use, 
Luck 427, Deacon Jr., (G. W. S. 403), and Luman 
Jr., (@. W. S. 364.) Also imported and grade 
Percheren horses and Poland-China hogs. 





8S. WOOD, Saline, Wastenaw Co., breeder 
s of Vermont and Michigan registered thor- 
Oughbred Meriuo sheep. Stock for sale, 








OR SALE,—Silver Spangled Hamburg erxs, 

$1.25 for 1a Barred Plymouth Rocks, $1.25 
for 18; breeding stock all first-class. Addres# 
James R. Brooks, Southfield, Mich. 





4 TKINS STOCK FARM, Birminghx, 
ah..Shetland ponies, Exmore pone, 
high-class Jersey cattle, Small Yorkshire an@ 
po see arg te yw meee and individuaiiy 
excellent. Stock for sale. 

Pouttry—Rose Comb Brown and White Leg 
horns, Plymouth Rocks, Light Brahmas. Egg» ie 
season, $1.25 per 13; $2,00 per 26; $3.00 per 45, 
QG. A. Watkins, McGraw Building, Detroit. 








J. A. MANN, Lansing, Mich., 


LIVE STOCK & REAL ESTATE AUCTIONERE 
Sales made in any part of the United States ant 
Canada. Terms reasonable and made knows 
en application. 


M. THORNTON, Northville, 





Salen inade 





C sx stock and general cape pa 


in any part of the country rates. 
Good referencor, “4 








6 


THA MIGHIGAN FARMBR. 


June 26. 1890. 








Poetry. 


THE SEA. 
Dawn is dim on the dark, soft water, 
Soft and passionate, dark and sweet; 
Love's own self was the deep sea’s daughter, 
Fair and flawless from face to feet; 
Hailed of all when the world was golden, 
Loved of lovers whose names beholden 
Thrill men's eyes as with light of olden 
Days wore glad than their flight was fleet. 





—_—_-—- _— 
ee 





So they sang; but for men that love her, 
Souls that hear not her word in vain. 
Earth beside her and heaven above her 
Seem but shadows that wax and wane. 
Softer than sleep’s are the sea’s caresses, 
Kinder than love's, that betrays and blesses, 
Blither than spring's when her flowerful tresses 
Shake forth sunlight with shine and rain. 


All the strength of the waves that perish 
Swells beneath me and laughs and sighs; 

Sighs for love of the life they cherish, 
Laughs to know that ft lives and dies; 

Dies for joy of its life and lives. 

Thrilled with joy that its brief death gives, 

Death whose laugh or whose breath forgives 
Changes that bids it subaide and rise. 

—Swindurne, 





_— 


ARMY OVERCOAT. 


THE 


He was idle as a boy, he was shiftless as a youth, 

He was slovenly in dress, and his manners were 
uncouth ; 

The neighbors looked their scorn when they 
saw him parsing by; 

Fiis father used to ecold, and his mother used 
to sigh; 

But he volunteered the day he was old enough 
to vote 

And they hardly knew the fellow in bis army 
overcoat 


For he braced his lazy shoulders with a military 
air, 

His aimless face grew firmer; said the neighbors, 
“T deelare!”’ 

His father took his hand, his mother beamed 
her pride, 

The winter day he 
maiden cried; 

Full ffiy folks forgot their sneers, full fifty 
roughly smote 

With friend’y slap the beck that bore his army 
overcoa 


marched away a foolish 


We sent his parents letters they were long in 
making out; 

Fie was faithful as arentry, in the fight his heart 
was stout; 

The day he saved the Captain's life, that day he 
lost his own, 

And spoke some manly parting words, and died 
withont a groan. 

The Captain closed his eyelids with a choking 
in his throat, 

And sext him to big mother In his army over- 
coat 


The meeting house was crowded full upon his 
burial day, 

And scores and scores pested down the aisle to 
see him as he lay, 

The foolish maiden noticed on his hand aring 
of bone, 

The Union shield cut on it, and wished it was 
her own; 

And after prayer and hymnand speech, the war- 
time anecdote, 

The earth received the soldier and his army 
overcoat 

And now when Decoration Day comes round,& 
flag they put 

Above his heed, and deck his grave with flowers 
from head to foot; 

And here his worn old father and bis mother 
bowed witb years, 

Btand sadly by and Neten to the haplain’s 
voice witb tears; 

And an ancient foolish maiden sees before her 
memory tioat 

The vision of a soldier in his army overeoat, 








iscelluneous. 








RUNNING A REBEL PICKET. 


BY CARLETON. 

It was in 1862. For weeks the seventh 
D'vision of the “Army of the Ohio’’ had been 
to all intents and purposes shut op in Cum- 
berland Gap. Its commander, General 
George W. Morgan, an old veteran of the 
Mexican War, had urged, and that repeat- 
edly, upon General Beell, our department 
commander, the necessity of immediate re- 
lief. His importunities were disregarded, 
and finally, as a last resort, an appeal was 
made tothe War Department at Washing- 
ton, but with no better success. indeed, it 
seemed as though we were to be offered up 
as a sacrifice to the heedlessness, careless- 
mess or inccmpetency of somebody who 
might relieve us if so disposed. Bricfly, the 
situation was this: Genera] Braxton Bragg, 
in command of aconfederate force far out- 
numbering our own, had crossed Powell’s 
River in our front, and now lay ecarcely 
three miles to the south of our position. He 
also held the Virginia road and that leading 
down Powell’s River Valley, so that we were 
effectaslly biockaded from all that part of 
Tennessee lying tothe south of the Cum- 
berland range. So far as forage was con- 
cerned, however, it made little difference, 
as we bad pretty ¢ ffectually stripped the ad- 
jacent country before its occupation by Bragg 
and his army. 

Previous to making a close investment on 
our front, Bragg had sent Kirby Smith to 
gain our rear, which he accomplished by 
passing through Rogers’s Gap, some twenty 
miles below, with another force much super- 
for in numbers to our own, 2 part of which 
was a strong and ¢fficient body of cavairy 
in (in which arm we were sadly deficient), 
and, after capturing our supply trains which 
were en route from Lexington, and defeat- 
ing Nelson at Richmond, Ky., he had estab- 
lished his headquarters at Barboursville and 
pushed bis advance forward to Fiat Rock, so 
that now we might look to see his legions 
cross ‘‘Third Log Mountain,’ a few miles 
jn our rear, at any moment. Our situation 
was acritical one, and meant a prompt re- 
treat, or starvation and final!y surrender. 
Even now starvation was staring us in the 
face. The balk of our rations consisted of 
neither more nor less than half-ripe corn 
gathered from a neighboring field, in which 
the enemy also did no little foraging; and 
many were the sharp conflicts whick took 
place in that field over afew ears of corn, 
and many a poor fellow fell there fighting 
for his rations. 

lLused to wonder why the occupancy of 
Cumberland Gap as a military post bad been 
permitted. There must have been a vast 
amount of regarding that locality 
lying around loosesomewhere. As a strate- 
gic point it wasa failure; as a single defen- 
give position it was a Gibraltar; but to make 
of it a puint-d’sppai, while at the same time 


there were numerous other gaps both above 

and below, which were passable to an army 

with all ite equipage, or easily made so, was 

the snpremest folly; and our condition at the 

time of which I write was a fair demon- 

stration of it. When General Sherman said 

that to defend Kentucky he should need 

100,000 men, be was laughed at and called 

‘‘Orazy Sherman.’’ He was right, never- 

the’ess; and this same Comberland Gap cam- 

paign proved it. Thetruth is, that the Goy- 

ernment was fairly bulldozed into occupy- 

ing this position by the representations of 

Andrew Johnson, Parson Brownlow, Horace 

Maynard and other prominent Tennesseeans. 

who persistently asserted that if Cumber- 

land Gap were once in our possession 

thousands of East Tennesseeans and North 

Carolinians would ficck to our standard, and 

that it would become a grand rallying-place 
for all the oppressed people of those sections. 

Well, it was captured by us, and so fortified 
that, had it been provisioned for so long a 
siege, the old Seventh Division could have 
held it until to-day, in spite of all that the 
forces of Braxton Bragg or Kirby Smith 
could haye done; but netwithstanding all 
that was done, and al] the vast expense to 
which the Government must have been by 
reason of its occupation, the thousands 
who were to rally here failed to material- 
ize; and the campaign proved to be a 
stupendous failure. ‘‘Some one had blunder- 
ed.’? 

Under the circumstances, there was only 
one thing to do, and that was to step down 
and out—and we did it. Wedidcn’t doita 
bit too soon, either. We did not wait to 
cook three days’ rations, for we had none to 
cook. Ifa soldier had a few handfols of 
corn in his haversack he was well provided. 
We went out in light msrehing order, with- 
eut a pound of superfluous baggege. Guns 
end arms of every description, except those 
we carried, were either wholJy destroyed or 
rendered useless. Aljl our baggage, camp 
and garrison ¢quipage was burned, our tents 
excepted, and they were slit from top to bot- 
tom and left standing. Tons of ammuoni- 
tion and blasting powder were destroyed, 
and just as the Rebel advance showed over 
the ridge toward Powell’s River we left in 
the opposite direction for the Obio River, 
distant some 200 and edd miles. Our route 
lay through the mountain region of Eastern 
Kentucky—the rebel nursery of the State, 
where more fsmily feuds bad been hatched 
and vendettas born and nersed into full- 
fledged murder and bloodshed than in any 
other place on this continent. A mejority 
of there people were, of course, ill-disposed 
toward us, and as we were of necessily 
forced to live off the country, it may be read- 
ily inferred that ear march was not a boli- 
day one, ncrone to be accomplist ed without 
mapy hardsbips; especially as hundreds of 
cur men were barefoot, hundreds withenit 
coats or blankets, and the entire lot of us, 
from Genera] Morgan down, decidedly seedy. 
lt must not be supposed that Genera] Brax- 
ton Bregg had any idea of letting us slip 
from bis grasp so easily or pass beyond his 
reach entirely unmolested. A heavy body 
of Rebel cavairy bung on our flank and reer, 
and now and then they came so close to our 
business «nd that they got stung; while an- 
other large body of Confederate cavaliers 
under the ecmmand of Genera) Humphrey 
Marshal) threatened our front, felled trees 
across our road wherever practicable, burn- 
ed a few bridges, and rendered themselves 
as disagreeable as possible. The bridge 
burning was of no especial detriment to us, 
because the season was 80 dry that it was at 
times very difficult to get water for the men 
to drink, and there was much suffering in 
consequence, so that to ford a stream once 
in a while was s god-send. 

J did not start in to write a history of this 
cempaign, nor am | going to do anything of 
the kind; but I heartily wish that somebody 
would do it, and try and do the old Seventh 
Division justice, and especially our General, 
for he has never had half the praise he de- 
served for the skilful manner in which he 
conducted that retreat. Tomy mind it was 
as much to bis credit as though he had won 
a battle. A life saved is better than a vic- 
tory won, and the superb skill with which 
General Morgan conducted that retreat from 
Cumberland Gap to Greenups burg to the Ohio 
River, saved scores of lives. It should bave 
won another star for him, but it didn’t. No 
matter. Inthe hearts of the veterans who 
participated in that long march the old gen- 
eral has a greater honor; there he is crowned. 


We bad reached Grayson, the county seat 
of Carter County, a straggling village of a 
few hundred inhsbitants it may be, and dis- 
tant about fifty miles from the Ohio River. 
It was late in the afternoon when we bivon- 
acked ina large meadow just mown—the 
bay raked into wind-rows. It was a bonanza 
for man end beast. It meant good beds for 
the men and ful) rations for the horses, and 
they enjoyed them, too. Besides, we were 
nearing the end of our long and tedious 
march, and we felt elated in proportion. 
The hardest part of it was over, and at the 
end, # long rest, full rations, new clothing 
and plenty of greenbacks. Up to this point 
the Rebel cavalry bad hung persistently 
upon our front, flank and rear, watching for 
a chance to strike, but it had been foiled in 
every attempt. We had come tothe con- 
clusion that they were not likely to venture 
much nearer the Ohio than they were now ; 
nor was it likely that {hey would suffer us 
to pass quietly out of their reach without 
making a strong effort to cripple us, and 
turn our hitherto dignified retreat into a 
stampede—a regular Bull Run rask for the 
river. We knew that they had been largely 
reinforced, and consequently extra precan- 
tions were taken against a night attack. We 
also knew that there was a heavy cavalry 
force in our advance, but just where they 
were we did not know. As I have before 
intimated, we were sadly deficient in cavalry, 
and the country on either fiank and in our 
front was pot so thoroughly scouted as it 
should bave been, and consequently Gen- 
eral Morgan lacked that full information of 
the enemy’s movements which he should 
have had. He knew, however, that there 
was a heavy cavalry picket of theenemy ata 
cross-roads about five miles in advance, and 
on our direct line of march. Hitherto as 
far as practicable, the several brigades com- 
posing the Seventh Division had marched 
on parallel roads, especially when near 
enough to be within easy call, ready to resist 
an attack from whatever direetion it might 
come. 

General Morgan was des!rous of having 
steamers meet us at Greenupsburg to trans- 
port the entire division to Cincinnati; but 





how to get word to General Wright, who 

was in command there, was the question. 

Manifestly, a msssenger mist be found who 

would go to Greenupsburg and telegraph the 

message. The enemy was between us and 

that point, and the chances were that he who 
went igaorantly blundering around the coun- 
try in the night, as he must do, stood a first- 

class chance of either being captured or 
shot; perhaps both. No one appreciated 
the situation more fully than did Genera 

Morgan himself. He knewthe danger, andl 
hence he hesitated to order an officer to go— 
and an officer he must be—but anxiously 
waited for some one to volunteer. No one 
seemed inclined to take the risk. Finally 
one of his staff offered himself, but the Gen- 
eral said, ‘‘ No I may need all my staff to- 
morrow, and besides you would be captured 
before you were five milesaway. You do 
not understand such matters.”” The young 
man was brave enough, and would have 
gladiy accepted the responsibility, but the 
General would not hear of it. Aftera few 
moments’ thought the General said: ‘' I have 
it! I know the man! Orderly, ride to 
headquarteis of the —— Regiment and 
ask Lieutenant —— to come bhere.’”’ Away 
went the orderly, and in a little time the 
lieutenant reported at the General’s head- 
quarters, which were in a corner of the 
Virginia worm fence which surrounded the 
meadow where the troops were bivouacked. 
An old tent fly thrown across the top com- 
pleted this unique marquee, and was, in 
fact, its only distinguishing feature. 

‘*T am at your service, General’? The 
speaker was a man of very uncertain age. 
Boyish in looks and actions at times, he 
nevertheless impressed one with the idea 
that he was older than he looked. He had 
seen service on the frontier, was with 
Walker in Nicaragus, and was a reckl:ss 
daredevil, so far as himself was concerned, 
His delight was to be sent out with a small 
scouting party, and no matter hcw few in 
numbers it was, he always succeeded in 
harrassing the enemy fully as much as though 
he had a brigade at his command. On such 
occasions, reckless as he was, care for hig 
men was the first consideration ; and though 
he hed often ventured into very dangerous 
situations with a score of men, and oftener 
with aless number, be never had one of 
them captured or hurt; and so proverbial 
was his skillin getting safely out ef tight 
places that he was generally known in the 
Seventh Division py the soubriquet of 
** Weasel.’”’ He had often been employed 
by General Morgan in matters requiring no 
little courage, skill and address; and from 
the fact that he had always volunteered his 
strvices on such occasions, tbe General 
hoped, pot without reason, that he would 
accept this commission. He was not mis- 
taken. The fact is that the lieutenant was 
a& man impatient of restraint. He hated the 
routine of military life and its et!quette. It 
was tiresome, and he grew restless and 
chafed under it. Given the command, he 
would have been to the VYnion cause what 
Mosby or John H. Morgan was to the Rebel- 
lion. 

‘* You are prompt as ever, Lieutenant,” 
said the General. ‘‘I have a difficult task 
to perform, and I sent for you, hoping that 
you would undertake it.’’ 

**I will, sir, anless it looks to be abso- 
lutely impossible of accomplishment.” 

‘'It is Ey no means !mpossible, though it 
is a dangerous errand, and requires care, 
courage and skill to make it a success.’’ 


‘If you choose to entrust me with it, 
General, I will do my best for yoo.’’ 


‘') know that, Lieutenant; I know that. 
It is upward of fifty miles to Greenupsburg, 
on the Ohio River. There is a strong force 
of rebel cavalry between us and that point. 
Five miles in advance of us, at a cross-rosd, 
on the turn-pike, is a strong cavalry picket, 
Where the main body of the enemy is I do 
not know, nor do | tkink it worth while to 
order a reconnoissance to find out. Onur 
men are too tired; and then, too, if they 
mean to attack us here, we shal] know 
where they are soon enough. What I want 
now is a messenger who will carry dis- 
patches to Greenupsburg. 

“] think I might venture to promise so 
much, General.’’ 

“The difficulty is not only in reaching 
Greenupsbarg, Lieutenant, but in reaching 
there in time. My dispatches should be in 
General Wright’s hands withfn twenty-four 
hours at the furthest. You will of necessity 
start at once,” 

‘*] will be ready in twenty minutes. I 
prefer to look after my arms and ¢quipments 
my3elf, Genera). In twenty minutes or 
less 1 will be here again ready to receive 
your dispatches.’’ He saluted and was gone. 

Scarcely had he gone a dcz°n steps when 
he was accosted by a chaplain of one of the 
regiments. 

** Lientenant !’’ 

‘5 Rir,’? 

** Are you going to Greenupsbarg ?”’ 

**] am going to try to get there.’”’ 

** May I go with you ?”” 

‘*] would sdyise you not to go. You are 
not as well mounted as I, and besides I have 
made up my mind to take a somewhat des- 
perate chance of getting through the enemy’s 
lines. It is unnecessary that you share the 
risk ; furthermore, the division will be in 
Greenupsburg within three days. Better 
not take the chances, chaplain.’’ 

The chaplain was a good, easy-going sort 
of map, but thoroughly disgusted with mili- 
tary life and all that pertained to it. To 
reach the Ohic and civilization was a mania 
with bim. He was thoroughly homesick, 
and every day spent in camp or on the march 
was equal to « lifetime in purgatory. He 
thought that a ride to Greenupsburg with 
the lieutenant would be a relief, and was 
ready to hazard everything to accomplish 1t. 
He had little trouble in securing the requisite 
leave from the colonel, and was back to 
Genera] Morgan’s quarters almost as soon 
as the lieutenant. Taking the lieutenant 
aside, the general gave him his instructions, 
They were, of course, verbal; there was 
nothing then to fall into the enemy’s hands, 
should the messenger be so unfortunate as 
to be captured. 

** You fully understand, Lieutenant ?”’ 

‘I think I do, General.” 

** Well, good luck, and God bless you.’’ 
‘*Thank you, General.’”’ 

‘* Stay! Have you decided on the course 
you will pursue to avoid the enemy ?” 

**] shall try to avoid the enemy, General ; 
I shall run the picket.’’ 
**Ran the picket ! 
are you crazy ?”’ 

‘*I hope not, Ganeral. I donot think it 


What! Why, man, 





a difficult matter. Do you not see that if I 
§° prowling through a country to which I 
am a total stranger, trying to pass around 
the rebel forces, I am liable to be captured 
at any instant? In fact, lam Hable to get 
lost in the darkness and wonder into the 
rebel lines at any moment. If they have a 
picket at the cross-roads beyond here, it is 
certain that their main body is bivouacked 
at some point off the direct road, so that if 
can succeed in dashing through that picket, 
once beyond the crossroads 1 am all right; 
and I will be in Greenupsburg in six hours, 
There is, of course, some risk, General, bat 
1 assure you it is by far the easiest plan for 
me to pursue,’”? For a moment General 
Morgan had half a mind to countermand his 
order, but then he reflected that the lieu- 
tenant had always been very Jucky ; that he 
seemed confident of success in this instance; 
and knowing no one else in the Division 
half 80 likely to suceeed, he concluded to 
let him go ; and so, shaking his hand again, 
he bid him ‘God speed.’’ Just then the 
chaplain rode up and presented his ‘‘ leave.’’ 

‘*And where are you going ?’”’ said the 
General. 

‘*With the lieutenant, sir, if you will 
approve my leave of absence.’’ 

** Well, ’'ll be ——!”’ ejaculated the now 
thoroughly astonished officer. ‘‘ Here, Cap- 
tain Joline, approve this leave, and let the 
—— parson go to sheol, if he must.” The 
A. A. G. affixed the necessaiy indorsement, 
and away went the chaplain to overtake the 
lieutenant, who was already on the road. 


It was now nearly 10 o’clock. The night 
was warm but not oppressive. There was 
no moon, and yet it was not dark. It 
would have been bright starlight, only there 
was a soft haze in the atmosphere, veiling 
the stars as it might have been in a covering 
of gauze. One could distinguish the white 
dust of the turnpike fcr some distance. It 
was perfectly still. Even the hum of the 
camps was dying down, and the tread of the 
horses sounded as though their hoofs were 
moffiad. The lieutenant was superbly 
mounted on a thoroughbred which but a few 
months before had graced the stables at 
Ashland, and was one of the best ever 
owned on that celebrated farm. The steed 
and its rider were in full accord; they 
seemed to understand each other perfectly. 
Indeed, the lieutenant attributed the larger 
share of his success in dangerous enter- 
prises to the wonderfal intelligence and im- 
mense endorance of his equine friend. 
Almost unequalled for speed, the horse was 
as brave as his rider, and carried him intoa 
melee with a restless force, scorning pursuit 
if necessary to retreat. Both horse and 
rider had unbounded confidence in each 
other. The chaplain’s mount was a little 
dapple-gray pony that, to use a common ex- 
pression, could ‘‘ gallop all day in a half- 
bushel measure’; good enough for a steady 
march, but for an enterprise like the present 
one, worse than useless. As a matter of 
fact, the rider would have been s.fer on 
foot. It was not until the chaplain had 
joined him on the road that the lieutenant 
began fully to realize the fact that his com- 
panion was not only likely to lose his own 
life in the attempt they were about to make, 
but seriously to endanger his, besides ren- 
dering the entire scheme abortive. Bat, 
knowing the parson’s peculiarities as well as 
he did, he rode silently forward, trying to 
think of some argument which would be 
likely to induce the reverend gentlemen to 
turn back. For tome miles they rode 
quietly, neither of them uttering a word. At 
last the lieutenant suddenly drew rein, came 
to a dead halt, and said: 

** See here, parson, 1 want you to go back 
toceamp. I beg of you not to goany fariher. 
Every step now in advance increases our 
danger. The chances are desperate for me, 
who am used to these riske, but with you 
along, a non-combatant, and unarmed, the 
chances against us are 100 per cent greater. 
I entreat you to turn back.’’ 

‘‘] shall not tarn back. I see no more 
danger for me than for you. If you can 
take the risks Ican. And the fact that I 
am a non-combatant and unarmed fs in my 
favor; andisto my mind an element of 
success also.’’ 

The lieutenant, never at any time very 
patient with anything he looked upon as an 
exhibition of folly, was by this time pretty 
thoroughly out of humor. Then, too, he 
was a confirmed skeptic regarding the use- 
fulness of chaplains in the army. ard con- 
sequently had but little respect for the 
‘‘eloth’’; added to this, he wase well known 
skeptic in religious matters, and had a some- 
what widespread notoriety for a variegated 
and picturesque profanity, especially in a 
fight ; so that, take it all in all, he was not 
inclined to be either polite or agreeable on 
the present occasion. Not that he disliked 
his companion ; on the contrary, as a man. 
he rather liked him ; tut he was disgusted at 
what he looked upon eas his stubbornness. 
But he answered as quietly as he could: 
** Less than two miles in our advance is a 
cavalry picket. 1 am going to run that 
picket if Ican. if my plans do not mis- 
carry I stand a fair chance to get through. 
Iam entrusted with dispatctes, It is my 
business to deliver them at any risk. You 
hamper me in the performance of my duty, 
and if I were your superior I would order 
you back at ence, I can see that your per- 
sisterce in this matter is the supremest 
folly. If you were as well armed as I am, 
with the disposition to use your weapons 
that I have, and as well mounted also, we 
might work together more effectually; and 
even then the chances that both would get 
through that picket unharmed would be 
lessened a hundred percent. Don’t you see 
it ?” 

**No, Ido not. On the contrary it seems 
to me that we would stand double the 
chance to escape under the circumstances 
you mentien.’’ 

**See here, parson, your knowledge of the 
laws of chanee will never overburden your 
brain. lam now going to explain the situ- 
ation to you, and then leave you to your 
own resources, By the way, have you de- 
cided upon any plan of action when we en- 
counter that picket? Have you given a 
moment’s thought as to what you would do?”’ 
**] have not. I shall goon and be goy- 
erned by circumstances.”’ 

‘Just as I expected. Well, I have no 
doubt that you will; but in my opinion you 
will find them to be devilish adverse circum- 
stances before you get through. Now listen. 
In a short time we will be challenged. It 
will come from one of two videttes, who will 
be sitting on their horses a thousand yards 





or 80 this side the main picket, and in such 


& position that they can see our approach or 
at least hear {t. When challenged ——’”’ 

‘* Suppose they fire without challenging ? 
It is not uncommon,” 

“I do not think they will, for the reason 
that they are likely to have patrols oat, and 
they would naturally mistake us for some 
of their own men returning. Well, as 1 was 
going to say, when challenged I shall answer 
“Friends with the countersign.’’ The 
order will be: ‘* Advance one friend and 
give it.” You must then come toa dead 
halt. When you hear the crack of my re- 
volver—turn right about and travel for camp 
as though the devil were after you.”’ 

“No, sir; ’ll not do it.” 

**Then send both Spurs to the hilt in that 
nag of yours, and follow me, And may 
God have mercy on your soul,” 

“Allright, lieutenant; I will follow your 
directions and you, too.”’ 

“Not far, I fear. Don’t you see that 
mounted as I am, I shall dash through that 
picket before they have time to form a line 
to intercept me, but that they will be jast in 
time to catch you? Good heavens, man! 
can’t you see? If it were daylight your cloth 
might be some protection. As it is, they 
can’t distinguish your parson’s uuiform, and 
they will fire on you just as soon as on me. 
I tell you, chaplain, you are going to ride 
Straight to your death,’’ 

‘Oh, well, Lieutenant, I don’t fear that 
atall. But why don’t we both ride forward 
at the same time?”’ 

** Of all‘the idiotic ideas I ever did 
hear! Why, you ———, don’t you know 
that we would be fired upon atonce? And 
then, once the alarm given, there ends all 
hope of success in that direction, if not any 
other. See here, parson, since you are not 
inclined to follow the advice I have given 
you, here is a proposition which, if you will 
carry it out, will not only aid me, but entitle 
you to promotion. Just you go on ahead, 
and when challenged by the vidette ride up 
and ask to be conducted to the officer of the 
guard. One of them will call for the cor- 
Foral, who will come out and escort you to 
him. When you see him, just mention that 
yau are the chaplain of the Regiment, 

and ask him nnd his men to join you in 
prayer. When yon get them all down on 
their knees 1 can run that picket just like 
falling off alog. See?” 


The disgusted parson didn’t see, and they 
rode on. They were now nearing the point 
where the lieutenant supposed the videttes 
to be posted. He drew bis revolvers from 
his holsters and thrust them into the legs of 
bis boots. He took care to see that every 
part of his own and his horse’s equipments 
were in perfect order, From this time he 
paid no heed whatever to his companion, 
but gave his whole attention to the situation 
tefore him, 

They were now descending a gentle slope 
toward a little stream that crossed the road 
a few rods in advanee, when the lieutenant’s 
altention was attracted toward the opposite 
rise of ground. He at once eur pected the 
presence of the videttes, but made no re- 
mark. Riding into the little stream, he al- 
lowed his horse to drink, and from here the 
ground being lower, he could distinctly trace 
the forms of the two sentinels outlined 
against the clear sky beyond, but a few rods 
in advance. It was too dark in tha little val- 
ley for the videttes to distinguish the two 
men, and yet it was plain from their actions 
that they mistrusted the presence of some- 
tody or something in that locality. 1t was 
but an instant more, and then came ringing 
out in the still air: “Halt! Who goes 
there!’ ‘Friends with the countersign!” 
was the prompt answer, and at the same 
instant one might have heard the click of a 
revolver. The chaplain sat balf-dazed upon 
his horse. The scene had opened tco sud- 
denly for his comprehension. 


‘‘Advance one friend, and give the 
coantersign!’’ and the lieutenant, revolver 
in hand, rode steadily up the slope toward 
the expectant sentinels, as coolly as if 
about to give the countersign to a sentry of 
his own regiment. To the half-paraly zed 
parson it was a moment of the most intense 
excitement. Directing the horse as if to 
pass between the videttes, the lieutenant 
rode on until the heads of his own and the 
opposite horses were almost together; and 
then leaning forward as if to speak the fa- 
tal word, and just as one of the videttes 
moved forward to receive it, quick as 
thought he fired right and left, and the men 
rolled from their saddles as their frightened 
horses turned and galloped wildly back to- 
ward the picket. 

Giving his horse the spur, the lieutenant 
dashed at full speed toward the same point, 
passing the frightened brutes on the way. 
In 8 moment he became aware that for once 
in his life he had made an error, and the 
chances were that it would prove to be a fa- 
tal one; but it was too late now to correct 
it. He had miscalculated the distance from 
the videttes to the main guard. lt was 
more than three times the distance he had 
calculated upon. He had expected to pass 
the pickets before they could mount and 
form a line to intercept him, and he well 
knew that there was not one chance ina 
hundred tbat he would be shot while pass- 
ing; but now the men were mounted and 
their line was already half formed. With a 
revolver in each hand he dashed into their 
very midst, firing rightand left. Ina mo- 
ment two or three saddles were empty and 
their occupants were being trampled under 
the hoofs of their comrades’ horses, A per- 
fect babel of shouts, shrieks, oaths, yells 
and groans, mingled with shots from car- 
bine and pistol, rang out upon the mid- 
night air. So great was the confusion that 


| the rebels often fired upon their own com- 


rades by mistake. Into this tangie the 
lieutenant emptied his revolvers, at the 
same time yelling fast and loud enough to 
fill a yelling contract for a score of Com- 
manche Indians, with a few extras thrown 
in for full measure. The riderless horses 
of the fallen videttes increased the con- 
fusion. The lieutenant saw his chance. 
In the shifting scenes of the tragedy only 
one man barred his way across the road. 
Hurling an empty revolver at his head, he 
gave his horse the spur, when, rearing 
upon its hind feet, the gallant beast threw 
himself like a huge projectile upon horse 
and rider. They went down under the 
shock and the way was clear. Ina moment 
more the spirited steed and his intrepid 
rider had vanished into the darkness. A 
few of the troopers started in pursuit, but 
they soon abandoned it, and our hero sped 
on his way unmolested to Greenupsburg. 





Eight hours from the time he left Genera] 





Morgan at Grayson his dispatches were in 
the hands of General Wright at Cincin- 
nati. 

The next morning, when our advance 
reached the crossroads, they found the 
bedy of the poor chaplain, stripped and ly- 
ing among the carcasses of some dead 
horses. He was buried beneath the shade 
ofa little grove of trees in an adjoining 
field, and on one of them was carved his 
name andthe date of his death. General 
Morgan, after the lieutenant had left bis 
quarters, dispatched an officer to one of the 
Kentucky regiments, who claimed to be fa- 
miliar with the country, to the same desti- 
nation and on the same errand, with orders 
to take no risks, but to pass around the 
rebel force:; 80 certain was he that the lieu- 
tenant would fail in his hair-brained at- 
tempt, and when he lesrned of the fate of 
the poor chaplain he congratulated himself 
that he had done so, for he had no doubt 
that the reckless officer was either killed or 
a prisoner, Imagine, then, his surprise to 


meet the Heutenant as he rode out to wel- 
come the troops on their entry into the 
town. The messenger who took the round- 
about course reached Greenupsburg a day 
behind the troops, and the general was fain 
to acknowledgethst ruvning a rebel picket 
was a success. 
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STORIES ABOUT CARDS. 


Remarkable Hands That Have Been Held 
by Habitues of the Card Table. 

Not very long ago the entire British 
Empire and a large portion of the 
United States was all torn up over the 
well-attested story of the Calcutta Club 
man who held thirteen trumps ina sin- 
gle hand at whist. But stories of the 
peaceful game are few and far between 
as compared with tales concerning that 
most fascinating pastime where hands 
are (generally) completed after a discard 
and a draw, says the St. Paul Pioneer- 
Press. It is almost as hard not to falsify 
about phenomenal hands at poker as it 
is not to tell plain, every-day lies about 
strings of fish, but the writer knows a 
few five-carders worth chronicling. 


gentleman of St. Paul, desirous of in- 
ducing his fair wife to give up an out- 
door engagement (the night air was 
cold and the lady none too strong), of- 
fered to stay at home and play two- 
handed poker ‘for keeps.” The offer 
was accepted, table stakes fixed at an 
amount sufficient simply to give zest to 
the play, and the game went on with 
varing fortune. Finally the gentleman 
stood pat and raise the come-in. His 
wife swod the raise and drew one or 
two cards, making a king full. She bet 
all she had, and at the show-down the 
dear fellow displayed a straight flush of 
clubs, with the ten at the top. 

The writer once assisted at a game in 
which there were seven players. One 
man had the king, queen and ten of 
spades, and, as a bluff, raised the ante. 
Three others stayed. The would-be 
bluffer called for two cards, getting the 
ace and jack of spades, and sitting com- 
fortably behind a royal flush. One of 
his three opponents made a queen full, 
one got ‘“‘big Dick” (aces and kings), 
and the third—and this is the marvel— 
to the nine, eight, seven and five of 
spades drew the four of that suit, mak- 
ing two spade flushes in opposition, one 
of them straight and the other within 
one card thereof. 

Captain MacDougall, of the Seventh 
Cavalry, and Adjutant Cook, who died 
with Custer, once held two straight 
flushes against each other, one of dia- 
monds, the ‘other of hearts and both 
headed by the jack. 

During the flush times at Julesburg. 
on the Union Pacific railway, three 
gamblers, one of them still alive, held 
flushes identical as to value, all the 
suits but clubs being represented when 
the final call was made. Argument to 
to the effect that spades was the royal 
suit on the part of the man who held 
the flush of that suit and an attempt to 
make his logic irrefutable by the use of 
a 32-caliber, cost the logician his life at 
the hands of the “heart” man, who 
“‘drawed a leetle the quickest.” 


HE BOUGHT THE BEST. 


But, Says Eugene Field, He Will Not Let 
It Happen Again. 

I have bought a dress, writes Eugene 
Field from London to Chicago News. I 
paid thirteen guineas for it. The 
estimable lady for whomI made the 
purchase had expressed a yearning for 
a tailor-made suit, a good one being 
procurable for five guineas, or twenty- 
six dollars. But in common with others 
of my sex, I was laboring under that 
abominable delusion which we like to 
utter, viz.: ‘“Tis always cheaper to buy 
the best.” So far as I am _ concerned, 
that heresy is exploded. What I paid 
originally for that fine dress hardly 
figures with the money that it has cost 
torunit. A naturally domestic woman 
no sooner becomes possessed of a lovely 
gown than all of a sudden she con- 
ceives an ambition to tread straight- 
way the frivolous round of fashionable 
society. Hosiery, kerchiefs, bonnet, 
gloves, shoes and countless trifles must 
be purchased to match: the seductive 
garment. The top of a tu’penny bus 
is no longer good enough for her; 
she must ride in the three-shilling cab: 
she must have a new silk umbrella and 
a new silk gossamer in order to be for- 
tified against the weather, because to 
wrinkle, spot or dampen that new thir- 
teen-guinea dress would constitute an 
offense more grievous than the sum of 
the seven deadly sins. Moreover, that fine 
gown attracts beggars and invites pick- 
pockets; it compels a liberality that is 
false and wholly unwarrantable, and it 
entails expenditures highly demoraliz- 
ing. That gown, too, claims and en- 
joys more than its equitable share of 
space in the family closet—before it the 
cherished habiliments of the husband 
are either swept away under the bed or 
thrown profanely over the broken back 
of the rickety chair in the corner. So 
we see that this wicked heresy, which 
would fain teach us that it is cheaper to 
buy the best—this heresy, I say most 
solemnly, engenders not only financial 
misery but intermarital discord; and 
against its indulgence and promulgation 
I protest, stand and revolt. 


How the Czar Is Loved. - 

It is related of the Czar that when he 
was staying at Gatchina a man working 
in the grounds of the castle, every 
time he saw the Emperor approaching, 
ran away and hid himself; this occurred 
so often that the man was taken to task 
and asked the reason why he did this. 
He replied: “I am so afraid that the 
Czar, if he sees me, will take a great 
dislike to me, when perhaps I should be 
sent off to Siberia, so I hide myself to 
keep out of danger.” This ingenuous 
answer shows how the Great Father, as 
he is sometimes styled, is regarded by 
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JOE'S PARTNERS. 
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nd Joe got the promise from every 
4 present to do his share. 
Vas it any wonder, then, that their 
lignation on their return to 
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ady dust and the consumptive gone, 
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| citedly. 
| didn’t feel well and I swar it was Andy. 
| I was too thunderstruck to say a word. 


| out, I follered. 
| towards Beagle’s cache, and I routed 
| you'uns out so you could see for your- 
| selves. We'll be in time te catch him if | 
| we hurry up.” 
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‘rhe boy Andy was soon quite at home 
all over the camp. Ho was as good as a 
woman around, the men declared, which 
remark Andy rather resented. 

“I'd rather have you say I’m an im- 
provement over Joe's other pardners, 
but mebbe you'll be running moe out 
some day like you wanted to do with 
them.” 

“Itall depends on how you behave 
yourself, you know. If we catch you 
foolin’ around our dust like the last 
chap did, we'll de wuss’n run you eut.” 


A night or two after that Joe sat sud- | 
denly upright in his bunk, wondering | 
' what had wakened hint. 


ae oe . » ; . i . 
Andy!" he called, with his heart | the year, in a school under government 


thumping strangely. 
No answer. Andy was not 
bunk, but his place there was warm. 
Fearing something, he scarcely knew 
what, Joe hurried out just as he was— 


| half-dressed but bootloss—and making 


no sound, came Close upon a group that 
moved from one of the cabins. 
“IT was awake and saw him 


job! 


at the 
a man’s low voice declared ex- 
“I'd left a light burning, as I 


Slippery little rascal! But when he lit 


He took up the hill 


But the unseen listener was quicker 
than they. Running lightly, he came 
first upon the boy and caught him by 
the arm, dragging him along. 

‘They're onto you, Andy; you'll have 
to skip! Whatdid you do it for? But 
thar, make tracks; for they'd be hard on 
you, they've been fooled s0 often. 
They're comin’! Ran now, run, and I'll 
cover your trail!” 

Panting all this as they ran side by 
side, Joe gave the boy a push at the 
last, and himself turned in the direc- 


.tion of his cabin, showing himself to | 


the pursuers just enough to draw thom 
upon his trail. 

But he halted at his own door and 
faced them, saying: 

‘Now, then, what is it you want?” 

“You. Joe—t'wan't you back thar? 
‘Course not. It’s Andy we want, and 
don’t you stop us.” 

“It was me you run down 
Beagle's cache, if that’s what you mean,” 
declared Joe, coolly. “You've poor eyes 
if you don't know me from Andy, even 
in the dark.” 


His tactics did not work, however, for | 


Joe's honesty was too woll known to be 
doubted. 4 

‘*Pshaw, boys, he’s givin’ you a bluff! 
It was Andy I seen. Outof the way, Joe, 
or this here’) speak!" 

“Let it!"—from Joe. 

Then there wasa scuffle, cut short by 
a revolver shot, for the miner who had 
seen himself robbed, as he believed, was 
now thoroughly roused and careless as 


‘. ; ; to consequences. 
| supplied, though there were 


There came a ory from the near dark- 
ness: 
“Don’t shoot! 


I'm here. Oh! Joe, are 


{ you hurt?” 


Joe had started and staggered back, 
leaning against the wall, but now he 


} groaned, less from pain than at finding 


Andy beside him. 

“You'd orter ’a got. 
can’t save you now.” 

“Save me from what, Joe? I've done 
nothing wrong. You men, what is it 
you think?—that I've been robbing you? 
Go home and look at your dust. You'll 
find more there than you had of your 
own, for I’ve been paying back as 1 can 
what was taken from you by Joe’s last 
partner. I did it in this way because I 
didn't want to tell you thathe was my— 
my—” 

“J reckon we know,” broke in one of 
the men, quicker witted than the rest. 


I’m afeard I 


| *‘Mebby your name’s Annie, instead of 


Andy. See here, boys, I believe this is 
all right, but one of you go look to 
make sure, and I'll 'tend to Joe while 
you are gone.” 

It was all right, and Joe’s wound was 
not serious, and some time afterward 
this news was passed through the camp: 

*‘Joe’s took a life pardner this time 
One he tried before, so he knows what 
he’s about. She’s a brick, that Annie 
Paid back every stiverof the dust, in 
spite of us. 

‘Soon for a weddin'? Not, considerin’ 
that she scarcely knew number one at 
all. He wasn’t so bad a feller, either, 
to up an’ marry her out of pity when her 
daddy died and left her alone; then sot 
out to look for work and went off with 
quick consumption, like we _ know. 
Can’t say I blame him for cribbin’ the 
means to git home to her first. 

‘‘She’s made a better choice this time, 
for Joe ain’t lazy any more; has some- 
thing to work for now, he says. Tell 
you what, boys, come to the last, Joe’s 
made a ten-strike in his pardner!”’— 
Bert L. Thompson, in Philadelphia Sat- 
urday Night. 





SCHOOLS IN GERMANY. 


How Teachers Are Trained, Sustained and 
Paid in the Vaterland. 

Teachers must take at least a three 
years’ course in a normal school after 
completing what would be about our 
high school course, must be seventeen 
years old before entering this normal 
school, and therefore about twenty be- 
fore beginning to teach, writes a corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Journal. On 
finishing this normal course they have 
to pass a thorough state’s examination 
by a board entirely unconnected with 
the normal school, and after passing this 
examination they are given a school 
provisionally for two years. At the end 
of this time they pass a second ex- 
amination, in which is considered their 
record for the two years past as to con- 
duct and fitness for teaching. On re- 
ceiving this certificate they must be at 
least twenty-two years old, and now 
enter their life work. There is no way 
of entering the profession except 
through these normal schools, and the 
demand and supply can be so regulated 
that every graduate is sure of a place, 
andis sure of keeping that place as 
long as heis fit forit. If the graduate 
has some particular vacancy in view, 
and the directors of that district wish 
him, he is assigned there; if not, then 
he and two others are sent to a place 
where there is a vacancy, and the direct- 
ors have the privilege of choosing among 
the three. Once installed he can be re- 
moved only on complaint of the in- 
spector and directors before the superior 
board, and on full proof of bad character 
or neglect of duty. The question of 
competency is settled by his certificate. 
He is supposed to get married about 
this time—a duty seldom neglected— 
and the district furnishes him a com- 
fortable house of about six rooms, with 
a garden. Oftentimes this house is 





in his | 





from | 
| teachers, for the reason that 








joined on the school building or con- 
sists of rooms above. If there ate 
several teachers in the school, then 
each is provided with a house. The 
school hours are from eight to eleven 
and one to four, six days in the week, 
with Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noons free. The longest vacation is 
four weeks in summer, about ten days 
each at Christmas and Easter, and Sun- 
day holidays, making about two months’ 
vacation in all during the year. Chil- 


| dren are compelled to attend school 


from the age of six to fourteen, boys 


until fifteen, so that every child, with a | 


very few exceptions, gets from eight to 
nine years of schooling, ten months in 


inspection, and that must come up to a 
given standard, which is a high one. A 
great deal can be learned in this time 
from thoroughly-trained teachers, and 
this is probably just about double the 


; amount of actual schooling that the av- 


erage country boy and girl of America 


| fet, fo say nothing of the hosts in the 


cities that get none. 
In these folk schools the boys and 
girls are placed together, which is not 


The teachers do not attempt 
every thing from the alphabet to as- 
tronomy, but confine themselves to 
reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling 
and composition, geography, history, 
Bible and drawing. Recitations are 





| the case in any other class of schools | 
here. 


ono hour each, except for the youngest , 


scholars. Grammar is taught in 
with reading, not as alot of dry rules 
that mean nothing to the scholar, or a 
system of parsing that is simply slow 
torture to a child, but by the reading of 


| & Story or poem, talks about it, explana- 


tions of the meaning, searching out 
synoncmous words, correction of bad 
forms of speech, and weaving in of 
grammar so unoonsciously that the 
pupil learns it as a matter of course 
with no thought of hardship. In our 
most advanoed city sohools, no better 
teaching of the mother tongue will be 
found than in these humble, peasant 
schools of Germany, and a most admir- 
able drill is here given in that very 
important branch. The Bible is taught 
one hour gach day, and if every young 
German does not know his Bible thor- 
oughly, itis not for lack of the oppor- 
tunity. Men only are employed as 
the state 
does not wish to give 30 much care and 
expense to the preparation of teachers 
who do not expect to made a life-work 
of it, and who, in the nature of things, 
would teach but a few years as 
arule. Boys and girls just out of the 
common schools themselves, and scarcely 
abead of their oldest pupils, students 
working their way through college, and 
young men studying for a profession, find 
no opportunity here to try their hand at 
teaching for a few months or years. 
This may be hard on poor but ambitious 
youths, but is a decided blessing for 
the pupils. In all villages and towns 
under 10,000 inhabitants the wages of 
teachers are, on an average, as follows: 
For the first ten years they get all told 
about $400 a year, the actual cash satry 
being about $275, to which are to be 
reckoned the house, garden, fuel, etc. 
After ten years of service and each five 
years thereafter they receive an addition 
of $25 a year until they have been thirty 
years in service, when the maximum of 
$525 a year is reached. In the larger 
cities the pay is increased according to 
the proportional greater expense of liv- 
ing. This is not large pay, but there is 


; no time lost while out of work or during 


long vacations, the cost of living is 


' small, and the teacher is much better off 


than most of his neighbors, ranking 
next to the pastor in importance and 
public esteem. At sixty years of age he 
can retire if he chooses with a pension 
for the rest of his life equal to three- 
fourths of the salary he is then receiv- 
ing, and as he has generally been able tu 
lay by a handsome sum, his old age is 


comfortable and happy. he 


WOMANLY VANITY. ~ 


Secret of a Woman's Desire to Be 
Weil Dressed Cleverly Explained. 

“TI am one of the women,” said a 
woman the other day to a New York 
Tribune writer, ‘‘who willingly confess 
that our sex is vain. And you may be 
sure that we do not like to have our 
vanity wounded. When I see a pretty 
ribbon which becomes my complexion 
or a bit of lace which I know will catch 
the eye of my husband when he comes 
home from the office, I always feel that 
I have gained a victory in advance. If 
you think, you bachelor [and the 
bachelor tried to look miserable,] that 
I wear pretty gowns and bright ribbons 
and dainty bonnets for my self-gratifi- 
sation alone you are very much mis- 
taken. I wear them because I know that 
my husband will admire them or that 
when men see me and meet me they will 
find them attractive. That is the whole 
secret of a woman’s desire to be well 
dressed. And do you know that the 
more cheaply I can get one of my 
gewgaws or baubles the more I am 
pleased? You must not think and be- 
lieve with the ignorant majority of men 
that a woman spends money without an 
idea of what she is doing. When I get 
a ‘bargain,’ something that I am sure 
will call forth the admiration of you 
men, I must wait for my husband to say 
after he has admired it: ‘Well, I sup- 
pose we shall have to dismiss two of our 
servants to pay for our extravagance in 
dress.’ Then I laugh when I tell him 
that the expensive luxury cost just 
sixty-five cents. 

“But,” continued the frank woman, 
‘“‘what I began to say, and whatI intend 
to say, is that we know we are vain, and 
are, therefore, the more sensitive about 
it. Now, there is one way in whicha 
man may incur the undying enmity ofa 
woman. Let him affront her in public, 
where every one may see her humilia- 
tion, and nothing he can do will ever 
restore him to the good graces of that 
woman. He might conquer nations or 
rescue nuns from mobs, only to meet 
the haughty glance of cold indifference. 
So I am free to confess that the man 
whom above all men I hate most; the 
man who is my natural enemy and who 
will always be such as long as there are 
men, women and street-cars, is the driver 
of a surface car. How often have I 
braved the danger of madly-driven 
trucks, wagons and cabs to stand in the 
street and hail a passing car. How often 
have I seen that car go rolling past me, 
no one on it giving a sign of acknowl- 
edgment that I wasin the world. The 
sensation of standing in the street as 
you beckon to a driver who looks 
straight ahead, utterly ignoring you, is 
beyond describing. And we are forced 
to look calm, cool and indifferent. We 
can not betray our real feelings, for a 
woman must always be a dissembler— 
look unruffiled when her bosom is torn 
with distraction, appear interested when 
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she is bored to death, and always fit her 
mood to the moods of other people. But 
I will confide to you that my mortal en- 
emy is the driver of a streot-car,.” 


UNCLE JOHN SPRADOLER. 


An Old Georgia Negro Who Ils gome- 
thing of a Philosopher. 

“Unele”’ John Spraddler lives in 
Smithville, Lee County, Qa. He is quite 
a philosopher, in his own peculiar style, 
says the Atlanta Constitution, and is 
considered an oracle by many of his vol- 
ored brethren. Some of his quaint say- 
ings are here given: 

I doan know ef dis worl’ is a fren’ to 
grace or not, kase [ know sum folks dat 
don't say grace at all. 

De sayin’ is, you mus’ make hay while 
de sun shines, on’ dat's why dere’s sech 
a scarcity of hay. Folks don't liko de 
sun, you see, 

Religun ia a great blessin’, but sum 
folks hab acall to plow, 6n’ tink itis a 
call to preach. Dat ‘counts for de scar- 
city ob fa’mers ‘mong do cullud rage, 

I doan b’love in findin’ fault wi'd dis 
heah worl’, kase it’s de bes't worl’ [ was 
ever in, an’ it’s a mighty long Ways to 
de next one. 

It’s a long lane what ain’t got no turn- 
in’, but tek care he don’t turn too short 
and turn de wagon over. So don’t drive 
too fast. 

Dis race question is mighty easy to 
actilo. Let de white man keep on bein’ 
white, an’ de nigger black, an’ foller de 
mule faithful, an’ quit loafin’ roun’ de 
kentry, an’ hit’ll settle jis like coffee: 

When I seoa man goin’ home wida 
gallon ob whisky and a pound ob meat, 
1 know dat dere's a peck ob misery to 
obery pound of happiness ia dat house- 
hold. 

Dere ain’t no use in grievin’ over spilt 
milk, for ten te one, de milk wus half 
water, an’ dere’s plenty mo’ weils in de 
kentry. 


A SHREWD IRISH BOY. 


How He Made Daniel O'Connell Redeem 
a Rashly-Made Promise. 

Daniel O'’Connoll, the great Lrish 
orator, when taking a ride in the neigh- 
borhood of his house had occasion to 
ask an urchin to open a gate for him, 
says the New York Ledger. The little 
fellow complied with much alacrity and 
looked up with such an honest pleasure 
at rendering the slight service that 
O'Connell, by way of saying something 
—any thing—asked: 

‘What's your name, my boy?” 

“Daniel O'Connell, sir,” replied he, 
stoutly: A 

‘And who's your father?” demanded 
the astonished Liberator. 

“Daniel O'Connell, sir." 

O'Connell muttered a word or two be- 
low his breath and then addod aloud: 

‘When Isee you again I'll give you 
sixponce.” 

Riding briskly on, he soon forgot the 
incident and fell to thinking of graver 
matters, when, after traveling some 
miles, he found his path obstructed by 
some fallen timber, which a boy was 
stoutly endeavoring to remove. On 
looking more closely he discovered it tio 
be the same boy he had met in the 
morning. 

“What!” cried he; “how do you come 
to be here now?” 

‘You said, sir, the next time you seen 
me you'd give me sixpence,” said the 
little fcllow, wiping the perspiration 
from his brow. 

‘Here it is,” said Daniel; ‘tyou are 
my son—never a doubt of it.” 

FOUR DINING STORIES. 
None of them Are Chestnuts and All of 
Them Are Good. 

Here are some dining stories, told by 
the New York Evening Sun’s ‘‘woman 
about town,” all good, all new, and each 
having its affidavit attached to it. Let’s 
give the Englishman the precedence. 

He was dining with a company of 
Americans somewhere in the country, 
and the waiter announced the dessert 
after the manner of his kind: “Peach— 
plum—apple—blackberry—lemon — cus- 
tard pie.” ‘*You may bring me peach— 
plum—apple—blackberry—lemon pie,” 
said the Englishman, in one wild plunge 
into unknown terrors. With a sly 
twinkle as he departed the waiter 
asked: ‘‘What’s the matter with the 
custard pie?” while all the diners smiled 
till the dishes clinked together. And 
by and by, when all the pies were laid 
out before him, the Englishman looked 
up “in a contemplative fashion,” and 
asked ruminatingly: ‘‘By the way, what 
was the matter with the custard pie, 
any way?” 

That reminds us—but that’s another 
story, as Rudyard Kipling says, and it’s 
the Irishman’s turn now. 

He was newly arrived, this Milesian 
personage, and he didn’t propose to be 
borne at once, body and soul, out of the 
old loyalty into the new. But he, too, 
was at meat, and was ministered unto 
after the usual interrogative way. “‘Red 
snapper, boiled whitefish, baked blue- 
fish?” asked the waiter. Then all the 
Irish blood in his veins rose at once. 
‘‘No, ye don’t,” he said. ‘I'll have 
neyther of thim. St. Peter! I don’t be 
havin’ th’ Amerykin flag stuffed down 
me throat that way, neyther baked nur 
boiled nur fried! Ye may bring me some 
green peas and petaties, waiter.” 

Scene, Delmonico’s; time, a few even- 
ingsago. A party of men and women 
near the center of the room: 

Mrs. Youngwife—Tom, dear, who is 
that distinguished looking man near the 
door? Ialwayssee him. Does he dine 
here regularly? 

Tom—Yes, my dear, he has dined here 
for ten years past. 

Mrs. Y.—Is he rich, Tom? 

Tom—No, love, he has dined here for 
ten years past. 

And now for the “that reminds me” 
story. The naif question of the En- 
glishman over his pie suggests some 
consideration of the difference between 
the ponderosity of the English, and the 
quick darting of the American wit, a 
consideration which we shall only sug- 
gest here by illustration. Not long ago 
the London Truth was moved to relate 
thatstory familiar to all good-story- 
loving Americans which we tell in this 
crisp way: > 

Testy old man, to small boy — Boy, 
what do you mean\ by always hollering 
just when I’m going’ by? . ' ; 

Small boy—Old fellow, what do you 
mean by always going by just when I’m 
hollering? \ 

Now hear Truth: A womewhat irate 
old village squire was na moved to nv- 





tice that a certain youngster seemed al- 
ways inthe act of hallooin 
passing by. And so one 
him with that arrogance w 
characterizes village squir 


while he was 





lage boys: “Why is it that you are ¢4- 
ways passing by whilst that l am halliy. 
ing?” oon 


STORIES OF WEBSTER, 


How the Great Statesman Pre- 
pared His Famous Orationa, 


A Persemal Acquaintance Still Living 
Talks About the Habits of Mew Eng. 
land's Most Eloquent Son—A True 
Friend and Liberal Landlord. 


In the little town of Franklin, N, H., 
stands the house of George W. Nesmith, 
who hada personal acquaintance with 
Daniel Webster such as no one cleo 
now living can claim. A recent visitor 
to the judge, says the Chicago Horald, 
found him hale and hearty, though in 
his ninetioth year, and his mind seemed | 
to be as cloar and bright as in tho prime 
of life. 

“The first time { saw Webster,” he 
said, ‘“‘was in 1818, just after the de- 
cision of the Dartmouth Collogo case, I 
was then a senior in that institution and 
I can remember having my attention 
drawn to two men talking together in ; 
front of the college church, and being 
told that one of them was Daniel Web- 
ster, who was on a visit to Hanover, 
after his great triumph. He was thon 
in the primo of life, and was the idol of 
the town and college while he remained 
with us. A specch which he made at 
an alumni dinner,, held during this 
visit, I was unable to hear, as these ex- 
ercises were not then public, but those 
present informed me that it wae woll 
worthy of him. 

“My personal acquaintance with him 
began in 1833 or 1824, when one day he 
came with his brother Ezokiet, to visit 
the farm where he had lived when a boy. 
I was introduced to him as he stood con- 
versing in front of the tavern, and I re- 
member that his talk was of the happy. 
days he had spent there befere going off 
to school and college. ‘Zeliel,’ he said, 
‘how would you like to talec a third- 
story room with mo in the tavern, a% wo 
used to do when boys? Do you remem- 
ber how tho rain used to patter on the 
roof, and oarly in the morning the roos- 
ters across the river woke ua up with 
their crowing?’ But Ezekiel thought he 
preferred high life below atairs. ‘You 
don’t understand the pleasures of living 
in a garrot,’ was the answer. ‘Don't you 
remember that line in No. 117 of the 
Rambler: ‘‘How sweet in sleep to pass 
the careless hours," ote. ?’ 

“] remember that 1 was surpeised at 
his exactness in fixing the place of the 
quotation, and that I afterward looked 
it up to make sure that he had made no 
mistake. In 1820 Ezekiel Webster died 
of heart disease in the court-house at 
Concord, and Danicl came into posses- 
sion of the whole of the old farm where 
the Orphans’ Home now is. He at this 
time had more or less business to do 
with his tenants and about the farm, 
and he applied to me for help in this, so 
that by 1840 I got to know him quite 
well, and after that I saw a great deal of 
him. 

“On the Fourth of July, 1846, he doe- 
livered the oration at Salisbury. About 
1850, we were down there, and walked 
out into the pasture together, where he 
showed the rock upon which he wrote 
half of that speech. At this time he 





told me much about his speeches. 
‘Those I wrote in early life,’ he said, ‘I 
was afterward ashamed of, and | was 
sorry that I had ever had any of them 
published. Whenever I came across 
one J used to burn it up, but, of course, 
there were many that I never could get 
hold of. They were much sound and 
little substance. Joe Denny, a local 
critic, said that they were “full of 
emptiness,” and this was a kind of 
criticism that did me good. From the 
day when I heard it I altered my style, 
and tried to avoid sophomoric display 
and bombast in my writings.’ 

‘During the first part of his public 
career Webster used to spend much 
time in the preparation of his speeches. 
He would sit up all night working over 
them, walking about the room and re- 
peating them aloud. He was always a 
hard worker. In one of the letters he 
wrote me, and which has since been 
published, he said: ‘I have never eaten 
the bread of idleness, but for the last 
forty years I have worked twelve hours 
a day.’ Still, in the last part of his 
life, he acquired a faculty in the arrange- 
ment of his thoughts which was simply 
marvelous. I was in Boston at the 
house of his brother-in-law, Mr. Page, 
on the Friday before he made his last 
speech in public. 

‘‘Some have said that he was very care- 
less in money matters, but that was not 
so in his life about here. He was lib- 
eral and just with his tenants, but he 
wished them to be just toward him. He 
was charitable, but did not give away 
large sums. He almost always used to 
bring something for some of the old 
servants in his father’s house, and he 
used to enjoy going around to see the 
people in the neighborhood, talking 
with them and comparing reminiscences. 
We frequently walked all about the 
country here together, and he often 
would surprise the farmers by calling 
them by name or alluding to some inci- 
dent of his boyhood which they stpposed 
had long been forgotten. Usually he 
came to Franklin about twice a year, 
and spent in all about three or four 
weeks here. Sometimes he would make 
this his headquarters and go off to the 
mountains with friends. On one such 
occasion he directed me to open all let- 
ters arriving in his absence. Among 
them were several from secret emissa- 
ries in France and England, about 
which he was very reticent when I 
handed them tohim. * »- ° 

“IT uever saw him but once in Marsh- 
field. At that time he used to rise be- 
tween four and five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, saying that it was then he could do 
his best work. He showed me many in- 
teresting and curious relics which had 
been given to him. Most of them were 
destroyed later when the house was 
burned. All of my personal letters from 
him I have given away, and many of 
them have been published.” 


America’s Favorite Confection, ~w-- 
The favorite confection of the Amer- 
can woman is chocolate. If one stands 
‘ora few moments in any shop where 
3sweets are sold, one is satisfied as to 
this beyond a doubt. Out of every ten 
pounds which pass over the counter in 
their dainty boxes, six pounds are some 
variety of chocelate. 











VARIETIES. 


“Tars egg, madam," said the professor 
with aspority, ‘is not frosh.”’ 

**Bir,"’ said tho landlady, graciously, * it 
was laid Just one week after you made your 
last payment.”’ 


‘* Bre!" he sald to the proprietor of a dry- 
goods store, ‘‘ I have called to notify you not 
to trust my wife on my account, as she—"’ 

“*Don't worry, air; it has been ten yoara 
8'nee you have had any credit at this atore.”’ 


‘* WHAT Can you do?” asked the cditor.” 

“ Well, I can't write, and I can't edit, and I 
ain't got no literary judgment; but if yer 
want @ man that’s all muscle to blame for 
writin’ !ibels, I’m the foller yer waut~—seo?” 

MisTRBss (to servant who fs about to throw 
away an o'd lamp)—What is the matter with 
that lamp, Bridget? Does it smoke? 

Bridget—I don't know nothin’ bout whether 
it smokes Or drinks; but !t goes out nojghts‘ 
mum! 


Ferauson—Why did Klohard III. offer to 
givo hia kingdom for a borse? 
«© McCusick—I don’ know, unlese be had onoe 
paid cab hire in New York, and thought it 
wou'd be cheaper to own a@ horse, no matter 
what he pald for it. 


“How far pack oan youremember, Bobby?” 
aaked hig uncle, 

“*Well,”’ gaid Rob,’ “I oan remember when 
I didn't know how to play marbles.”’ 

‘*No further back than that?” 

‘Oh yes; I can remember when I couldn't 
remember at all.’’ 


PrormésOoR~Mr. Chumpy, I am anxtovs 
for your father’s sake to break the long list 
of demerit marks you have won here. Do 
you think you will ever loarn anything? 

Mr. Chumpy—No, gir. 

Professor—Mark Mr. Chumpy as having 
correctly answered all the questions pul to 
him this lesson. 


Gini Grapvare—So this is your cditorial 
room, ia it? 

Janitor—Yes. 

Girl Graduate—And are ali these gontie- 
men editors. 

Janitor—Yes. 

Girl Graduate—Whioh one of thom 
“War’ 


ia 


TunprRranos Advoocate—Governor, why are 
you 80 ohary about tackling the liquor prob- 
lemy You know our laws need some awaken- 
ing of public sentiment to back them up. 

The Governor—I suppose it’s the old maxim 
of my father farmer that still clings to me. 
He used to say, ‘*Nover meddle with the 
bars, Richard, when you can climb the 
fence.”’ 


It 's said that the sonsef a very wealthy 
man were once boasting to friends of the ad- 
vantages they enjoyed in the struggle of life. 
Their father overheard their boasting con- 
voersation and sadly remarked: ‘‘I had one 
advantage worth more to me than all you 
have named.’’ ‘ What is that?" they eagerly 
asked. ‘*lt was in being compelled to earn 
whatever money I had before I spent it,”” was 
the reply. 


*SCAN you direct me to the dressing-room, 

madam?” asked the fashtonabls-dreesed so- 
clety belle, who had just arrived at the full- 
dregs ball in Washington, of the good wife of 
‘Deacon Pogram, the new member from the 
XXXIind New Hampshire district. 
“Sakes al've?" replied Aunt Jerusha, 
**don’t wonder you ask. Here, put my shawl 
over you, child, and come this way just as 
fast a3 you possibly oan!" 


For OUTWARD APPLICATION ONLY.—Well, 
Mr. Murphy, how are you to-day—better?’’ 
asked the doctor. 

**No, sorr, Oi’m worse—as full av pains as 
a windy,’ repifed Murphy. 

“Worse! Did you rub that stuff I sent you 
well into the skin?’’ 

‘*Rubd it into the skin? Av coorse not, sorr! 
I saw it was labeled ‘fur outward application 
only,’ 60 Oi just rubbed it on me olothes!”’ 


SALESMAN at music store (to customer from 
Upthecreek)—You will give me a couple of 
dollars, you say, for that old, sscond-hard 
instrument? My stars, man, thatis a Stradt 
varius. 

Customer—A what? 

Salesman—A Stradivarius, sir; a genuine 
Stradivarius. 

Customer—Strad nothin’! It’s a fiddiel 
ReckonI don’t know a fiddle when I eee it? 
I'll give you just $9.25 for the darned old 
thing. 

Nor’ Liks His Fataers.—Aun old lady who 
belonged to the time when courtesy was more 
elaborate than it is now, administered rather 
neatly a rebuke to a lad who did not come up 
to her ideas. She had known the boy’s father 
when he was at Harvard, as now was the son, 
and as the latter could hardly remember his 
parents, who died in his infanoy, he was a'- 
ways eager to learn all he could about them, 
The youth met the old lady at a country place 
one summer day, and had an interview with 
her upon the wide veranda, where she was 
sitting when he arrived. He lifted his hat, 
and then replacing it upon his head, went on 
talking to the old dame, who regarded him 
with looks of disapproval. ‘*Do I look like 
my father?’ the young man asked at length. 
“TY gannot tell,’ the old lady replied, drily, 
“T never saw him with a hat on when he 
talked toa lady.’’ 

REPRESENTATIVE John Allen says all the 
primitive people don’t live in Mississippi. 
‘““When I was stumping up in Pennsylvania 
two years ago,” says he, ‘1 had to put up 
one nightin a hemlock town with half a dozen 
houses scattered about. I had bsen trayeling 
over a dusty soft-coal road, and the cinders 
and soot were thick enough to give the im- 
pression that I was a Democratic darky. I 
stopped with anold Dutch tanner, and after 
supper asked him if he coulan’t fix upso I 
could get a bath. Hs gota blue china bowl 
of soft soap, ajroller towel, and led me about 
five rods back of the kitcben to a smal! horse- 
pond. 

“*Dere you is,’ said he, ‘yust yump rigat 
in.’ 

“T looked around. The women were in 
plain sight inthe kitshen, and thres or four 
other houses were within a stone’s throw. 

‘¢* Tg this all the place there is?’ I asked. 

*** Yah.’ 

‘“**¢ How do your women folks do?’ 

““*Dey vas all pooty vell. How was 
your’s?’”’ 


eel 


Tue train for Cleveland was pulling out 
and had gained considerable headway when 





The record for the largest amount of | 


butter produced by a cow in one year has 
been broken by a cow owned by D. F. 
Appleton, of Ipswich, Mass., who, with 
three days to spare, produced 941 pounds 
and 11 ounces. The previous record was 
936 pounds and 13% ounces, held by 
Landseer’s Fancy, owned by Dr. William 


there came a whiz and the sound of eplitting 
| wind as @ man with a tall si:ik hat crushed 
down onhis ears dashed through the gates. 
He carried two valises, but they were appar- 
ently as light as feathers, for they did not in- 
terfere with his mad rurh after that train. 
He fairly flew along the platform, and the 
brakeman on the car was so busy looking at 





that hoe did not ece him. Tho crowd yelled 
and whooped, ‘Got there, old mani’ Pull 
for it hard!" “ You'll make it if you don’t 
fall dead!” and a hundred euch a? gravating 
remarks, The man made an he- ‘o effort, 
but he didn’t have the logs and the »: akeman 
didn't see him—thus he missed the train. He 
came slowly back to the gates, put down hig 
8r'pS, MOpped his face and remarked: 


“Well, I'll be biowed.”” He didn't ay” 
blowed, but let go at that. 


“Had @ very lively run,” suggested & meek 
and lowly gateman. 


“Rather. Just my Juck, though, to misa 
that train. ‘‘Why 1 would not have missed 
that train for $50." 


‘* Where are you going?” once more asked 
tho gateman with tho gioger-colored whisk- 
ere. 

‘Lafayette, And I have an important ep 
sagement there to-n'ght.”’ 

** Well, you can koep it."’ 

** Hoey?" 

‘* The train you were chasing goes to Cleve- 
land. The Lafayette train don't start for 
eight minutes yet. Thore it stands.’ 

The drummer didn't say a word. He gath- 
ered his grips and climbed aboard the car, 
while the faintest bit of a smile hovered 
about the meek and lowly gateman's chops. 


Chafl. 


It will just bo like George Francia Train te 
koepruoning around the oarth now until he 
is taken for a1rcther equator. 


Guest (at country hotel)—Geo1 heavens, 
waiter, here ia fish iamy milk! Waiter— 
Welll If that darned cow ain't been in swim~ 
ming agin! 


He--Were you evcr in lova? She—I thought 
I was once, but since J have read a few of 
these mo‘ern society novels 1 have conciuded 
that I wasn’t 


Mr. Staid—And is Miss Giggiegargic weal 
educated? Mrs. McFas—Educared? | should 
say 60. Why, the ribbons on ber graduating 
dress alone cost over $40. 


A Plausible Reason.—Gladys—The freeh- 
men olass seemsto have so many tail men 
this year. Jack—Probably had their loge 
pulled by subscription flends. 


Stranger (with red nose)—Will you kindly 
direct me to the nearest plece where I can 
get painting materials? C:tizen—Oertainly, 
sir; saloon on the next corner. 


A popular soprano is said to havea volce 
of finetimbre, a willowy figure, cherry lips, 
chestout hair and hazeleyes. She must have 
been raiged in a lumber region. 


Anether W sighty Consideration.—Ssiesmanz 
(seduetive'y)—A great bargain, sir. They 
have been reduced to fifty cents. Tom All- 
broke—So havel. And I haven't dined. 


*Do you read minds just as you would @ 
book?’ asked Howell Gibbon. ** Sometimes,’” 
returned the m'nd-reeder: “in your case I 
would read it justas I would a paragraph.” 


Angry Customer—The eggs you so'd me 
are etale. Your placard says ‘‘a Jot of fresh 
eggs.’ Grocer—-No, it doesn't. It reads “a 
fresh lot of egzs.’’ They came in yesterday. 


Mr. Miffson (4 wealthy widower)—Mfj little 
boy is very slow about learning to walk. I 
really don't know what todo aboutit. Miss 
Passay—Why don't you get him a stepmoth- 
er? 


Mrs. Snowfiake—Can’t etay long, Mrs. Kink; 
I just cum in to see if you would join de 
mission bind. Mra. Kink—Fo’ de law, bouey! 
doan cum tu me; I can’t even play on a mouf 
organ. 

Pro»ably the ice-man has never noticed the 
dainty little tin tongs that are furnished 
with boxes of confectionery. They are neat, 
inexpensive, and would be quite useful iz 
his business. 


Washerwoman—Please, mum, I’ve brought 
your wash. Patron—Well, take it to some 
one else and leave m3 6ome one else's wash. 
I think if you wil! manage that way I'll get 
more of my things. 


‘Five o'clock teas are a nulsance,” re- 
marked Nuwed, who always founigompany 
in hig house when he got homs from his office, 
“FP. ve o clock vexations would be a more ap~ 
propriate titie fo: them. 


Lady--Your references are all right, and if 
your ceoking is really good I'l hire you. 
Cook—If you have any doubts about me cook- 
in’ ask Perlaceman Doolihan, who was on the 
bate when I lived wid my last family. 


Miss Rosebud—Oh, well, you must not 
blame her; she isone of the period. Bronson 
—Pertoi? She a girl of the period? She 
doesn’t know what a period is. Why, she 
never stops talking except with an exclama- 
tion point. 


A gentleman who imagined he recognized & 
lady friend advanced cordially and addressed 
her: ‘'I beg pardon,’’ be said, “but isn’t 
this Misa Greenleaf?" ‘No, gir.’’ replied the 
lady; ‘‘my name is Redpath.’’ ‘‘ Ah! excuse 
me; I must be colo:blind.”” 


The March of Civilization.—Interpreter— 
Chief Wango wants no more beads and brass 
wire; he says you cannot cross his country 
unless you agree to pay bis price. Africam 
Explorer—Woat does he want? Interpreter 
—Two-thirds of the royalties on your next 
book. 


First Tramp—I don’t see why our names 
don’t get into the papers, Bill. Second Tramp 
—Why should they? First Cramp—Well, E 
read to-day that a dinner was given to some 
big gua in New York a day or twoago. We 
get dinners given to us every day and noth- 
ing is said about it. Folks is prejudiced, 
Bill. 


Should George Francis Train beat Nelly 
Bly in the round-the-world race by ten dsys, 
a3 now s2em3 probable, it will be due partly 
to what Shenstone calls the propensity of 
people *‘to spead the parting guest.’’ Mr. 
Train has a talent for incRing this propensity 
to its utmost activity in allhe meets. Miss 
Bly hasn't. 


A lawyer gave adinner party, after whick 
the gentlemen retired to smoke and chat. Alf 
at once he get up, took dowa a sword which 
formed part of atrophy, and brandishing it 
in the air, exclaimed: ‘* Ah! gentlemen, I 
sball never forget the day when I drew this 
biade for the firat time!’ ‘*Pray, where did 
you draw it?” said an ioquiring guest. ‘At 
a rafiis,’’ was the lawyer's rejoinder. 











SR ROE ERLE 

If you have made up your mind to buy 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla do not be induced to take 
any other. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a peculiar 
medicine, possessing, by virtue of its peculiar 
combination, proportion, and preparation, 
curative power superior to any other article. 
A Boston lady who knew what she wanted, 
and whose example is worthy imitation, tes 
ber experience below: 


T 
®In one store where I went to buy Hoods 
lla the clerk tried to induce me buy 
their own instead of Hood’s; he told me their’s 
would last longer; that I might take it on ten 
days’ trial; that if I did not like it I need not 
pay anything, etc. But he could not prevail 
on me to change. I told him I knew what 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla was. I had taken it, was 
satisfied with it, and did not want any other. 


Hood’s 


When I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilia 
I was feeling real miserable, —- 
& great deal with dyspepsia, and so — 
that at times I could hardly stand. Il 

and had for some time, like a person in con- 
sumption. Hood’s Sarsaparilla did mo 8® 
much good that I wonder at mxyooi! sornstinnetp 
and my friends frequently speak of it. 

Evia A. Gorr, 61 Terrace Greet, Boston. 


Sarsaparilla 


; only" 
Jd by all druggists. #1; six for $5. Prepared 
7 cE BOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mas@er 


100 Doses One Dollar 








Morrow, of Nashville, Tenn. 


a girl in the window of the National Hotel 
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exierds to their colleagues, whcm they may 
have eerved a good turn upon some other 
mea: ure ard where now & personal faver is 
atked inreturn. But money in legislation is 
fouud exerting its potent influence, rot only 
in Cc ngress but ip almort every State Legis- 
lature of the Jand, and I be gto call your aiten- 
tion to a few facts bearing Upon the same in 
te, 

goo and perhaps not often, has there 
been britery or positive corruption on the 
part of members; but the cunning of wealth 
has been artfully bidden in the pbraseo'c ey 
of jaws while the unskilled and the unwary 
have teen used as tools. 

Corporate franchises and taxes seem to have 
occupicd the attert on of moneyed men Cure 
ing the pest few years end apparently with 
gieat success to themeelves. Not lorg 'go 
corporations except for certain purposes were 
almést 1. nknown; while now more then Gone 
half of the property cf this State, both real 
aud personal, is under corporate control or 
Ownersbip. 

Iam pct blind to the worderful achieve- 
mens cf corporate enterprise, nor to the in- 
pumerable be nefits and advantrges theee cor- 
porations have brought to us throvgeh their 
S@geregated capital. But while we recognize 
ali thie, let us met forget that at the same 
time, they bave been adding burdens to the 
weak and makirg lighter their own. 

There tre many wholesome reasons why 
they should te fcstered and maintained, uncer 
proper resiricticns and reservations, but the 
dangers they threaten are becoming more and 
more apparent as these soul ess bodies are so 
rapidly »}eveiving their long charters w.th the 
immunpbitits and pr vileges they conter. 

In **Constituticnal Limitations” by Judge 
Cooley, we find the following !anguage: “It 
is under the protection of the dec.sion in the 
Lartm uth College case, that the most enor- 
mous and th eater ing powers in Our country 
havé teen crestec, rome of the great and 
wealthy corporations, baving greater influ- 
ence in (be country at large and upon the leg- 
isiaticn of the country then the States to 
which they owe their corporate existence. 

“ Every p)ivi’ege granted orright confessed, 
no water by what means, or on what pre- 
tence, being mace inviolable by the constitu- 
ticn, the government is frequentiy found 
stripped of its authority In very important 
particulars by unwise or corrupt legislation; 
and a clause in the feceralcon:titution whose 
purpose was 'o prociude the repudiation of 
debts and just contractr, protects and y; erpet- 
uaics the evi!.’’ 

The charters of these corporations have 
been held as contrac!s with the State and gen- 
eraily are not subject to revocst onor change 
by subsequent Legislatures. These bodies do 
not die, ihey defy the distribution of their 
wealth by ceatn, and virtually revive in effect 
the cld d c’rice of pr:mogeniture and ertail- 
mentof preperty. They exempt their stock- 
hoiders from personal /iabil:ty, except for 
labor, beyond the amount of their stock. 
They are the mecium through whi.h nearly, 
if not quite, all of our trustsand combinations 
gare formed; they get ther long time 
charte:s and spap their fingers at the 
peop'e wiatever msy terse, justly calling for 
achange. They retain the right to dissolve 
their own obligations by a surrender of 
charter while th: y hold the State to afuli per- 
formance. Many of them €éet aside large sums 
of money anrualiy for the purpose of influ 
encing legis!ation in their interesta ani charge 
it up in gene:al ex,;enses. They fill the lob- 
bies ofvurcspita atevery sess cnof tho Leg- 
is)ature, with their paid servants, and almost 
always def: at every measure that bids fxir to 
afford relief to the people. 

That I might have « me definite foundation 
vpon which to bese my conclusions, I spent 
several dsys in compiling and summar zing 
some statistics founda in trereports: f corpor 
ations to he Secretary of State, and to waich 
I was kindly given access. 

Thomh they will occupy but a moment of 
your time and may vrove of litte interest, 
they have hed the effect to confirm in my own 
mind some previously entertaired convic- 
ticns. 

Other statistics I shall give bave all been 
obtained from officia! sources. 

During the last twenty sears our population 
in Michigan has about dcuv ec. As showing 
the relative growth of corporations during the 
fame per.od, | first comp led those formed 
dur'ng the years 1867-8 9 und then those for 
1887-8-9. 

I found that during the first period, mining 
corporations we.e Organzed with authorized 
eepitai to the amount of $13,171,000, aod dur- 
ing the ‘attr period to the amount of $159,- 
601,(00: Dur ng the firet period there were 
chartered oe.ca° tie anc manufacturing cor- 
pora'icns wi.h peid up cspitalto the amount 
of $1,985,850, and during the last pericd to 
the amount of $48,011,000. And thus in the 
game rato with otners. While our popula- 
tion bas been ircreesing two fold, corpora 
tiors have i.creased from twelve to fifteen 
fold. 

The tote! assessed valuation of rroverty in 
this Siate as lust equalized in 1886 was $849,- 
921,063.58. This was divided as follows: 
eee . «008719,637.545 20 
Personal property.. 139 287,518.38 


That we mey know how the taxes ere paid 
and by whom, ‘et us exam ne briefly ths ast 
iiem of perrona) p'operty. By the census cf 
1884 there was shown to be upon the farms 
of this State: 
ee 


; 270,626,448 
Farmimplements 


21,897,486 
892,523,734 


There sre in the State 160,000 farmers, and 
if we sha!! deduct from the above amount 
the fu)! statutory exer ption of $200 for each 
of them we wil! lessen the above amcunt 
$32,060,000, leaving $60,523,734 of taxable per- 
eonal property on tie farms. Deducting the 
$60,523,734 from the total essessable personal 
property, $159,267,518.38, we bave remaining 
unaccountd for $78,763,734.38. From this 
amount we may ceduct $22,929,159.10 of bank 
stock which cennot escape taxation. This 
reduces cur assessable personal property to 
$55,834,575.28. Ard now as showirg the escape 
of personel prceperty from taxation let us 
look over the other kincs of personal pro- 
periy which cught to stare some of the 
burdens. 

In the first place there are real estate 
mortgeg:s upen the landed propery of the 
State to the amourt of $129,000,000, nearly all 
of which are eu! ject to taxation in the State. 
There sre actus!) deposits in the incorporated 
banks of the Stete to the emount of $71,269,- 
772.91. There is large capital and ceposits 
in the private tanks of the State, not report- 
ing ard numbering mcre thin 200; there is 
the persora’ estate of aj] the mercantile and 
manufacturing corporatiors witha paid up 
capital of $139,400,0.0, all of the notes, cl at- 
tel mortgeges, municipal bonds, unsecured 
debts, aii mercantile stocks of goods, steam- 
boets and shipping, together with ali other 
clasees of personal property. Acd these to- 
gether and you will bave more than a helf 
biliion dollars of pereonal property subject 
to taxation end assessed at $55,( 00,¢ 00. 

At the 1887 eessicn of the Legislature a law 
was passed which aimed at the taxation of 
mortgages and meking their ascertainment 
earier for such purp. se. After two years the 
ownrs of mortgages finding their sec reied 
property was being reached by taxation, 
came downto the Legitrlature and had a bill 
pessed repealing that law 80 odious to them, 
and which would have become a law but for 
the veto of the governor. 

These moneyed men based their plea upon 
the hardebip that the law worked upon the 
farmer and real estate owner, and yet no- 
where was the wortgagor of farm or land 
heard to complain. Within the Jast few years 
there bas grown up a new system of corporate 
existence in this country known 88 * Build- 
ing ard Loan Aescciations.’’ The object was 
who'erome and conmen¢able, allowing, as 
was interded, the hc meless to secure homes 
by making payments at short intervals. The 
results have been beneficial in many places, 
but alreacy, if signs are not misleading, the 
wealthy are us ng there franchises to satisfy 
their own inord nate greed. 

The inducements everywhere held out 
to the money lcener are rates of interest 
and profit varyirg fiom 15 to 25 per 
cent. Their capi'al stocks range in this 
State from $50,(00 to $50,000,000 and their 
charters run for 20 years. At the fast session 
of the Legislature a Jaw was enected exempt- 
ing ai] shares, mortgages #nd otaer securities 
held by euch associations or any of their 
members, from ail taxation uncer the laws 
of the State. They are not liable for extor- 
tionate profits or subject to usury laws. In- 
vestments in these companies certainly 
promise good returns to the loaner, and 
citizens eannot be censured for availing 
themselves of their advanteges. Whether 
the people of the State shall te content with 
them a8 now existing by a question of serious 

in my own mind. 
out this 1s not all. There are classes of 
property in the State which are not subject 
to local taxation, but psy what are termed 
specie taxes into various State departments. 
these are the railroads, insurance 
se panies; telegraph and te’ephone, mining 
companies sarees transportation and sleep- 
car lid! i 
lway property in this State 
-_ value Of mated at $248,417,879. These 


is officially taxes Jast year $716,640, or 
_zaiiroads paid in *6 


less than one-third of one per cent upon their 
valuaticn, while your taxes were more than 
two and a balf per cent, more than eight 
times as high as thoce pald by railroads. Tho 
average taxation of the who'e State was not 
less ;han one arda half per cent, while rail- 
roeds with their vast wea.th escaped with 
about one-fifth of such rate. Ags illustrating 
the Influence of there great corporations 
upon legisiauion, let me cite a single instance: 
The L. 8S. & M. 5S, railroad, the richest, most 
prosperous and with largest earnings per 
mile of any company inthe State, has long 
been urder a special charter which virtually 
expired several years*ince. By that charter 
it bas escs ped the puyment of more than one- 
haif the taxes required of other rafiroads in 
the State and bas paid only about one-sixth 
of one per cent upon its valuation. At each 
of the last three sessions of the Legislature 
bills have been fntrocuced to compel this 
company to pay taxcs upon the eame basis 
and according to ibe same law governing 
other roads. But w thouta rational excute 
or reeson beirg offered why the bill should 
not become a law, it has always met defeat 
in the senate by a failure to tecure the nec- 
ersary number of votes. By this failure the 
State geis $46,743.60 per year from the L. 8. 
& M.S. railroad, where it ought to receive 
$94,829.05. 

You esk how they acer mpiish this, | donot 
know; sufficient it is that $96,000 robbed from 
the pcop'e every t¥o )ears will pay well the 
boerd bils of their effective lobby sts who 
camp here till their wora is done. 

The pad-up crpitat of the great mining 
companies of this State row in active oper- 
ation is more than $35,000,000; some of -this 
stock is worth on the market 2/0 ard up- 
wards, and yet sil the taxeg received by the 
State last year from all mining companies, 
active and inactive, was $74,864.60, ess than 
cne-fiith of one per cient upon the paid-up 
capital of the operating mines alone. 

The Pul'man Palace :nd Sic eping Car Co., 
with ell their cars rucning over the roads of 
this State, at no time in va'ue less then from 
$1C0,000 to $300,000 psid into our State 
treasury ‘ast jear the erormous sum of 
$70.10 :n taxes. All the retrigerator and 
freight-car lines, ali palace and sleeping-car 
lunes ccmbined, paid only $560 of taxcs. 

I have cailed your attention to a few of 
there facts to thow the extent ef moneyed 
ir fluence on legis ation, and it would seem 
that the glaring inequaities they show sre 
ample rea-ons why crganizations like the 
Patrons of lcdustry are springing up uncer 
various names demandirg that these wro igs 
te righ‘ed. 

Though unprepsred with any orig nal rem- 
edies ‘or the :ils poirted out I wih bricfis 
aliude tororme which are being sdministered 
in otber States and ccuntries, and others 
suggested but not yet in fc rce. 

1. Corruption at the polls and the direet 
purebace of votes can best be treated by a 
secret bailot. And we'l wl! it be when every 
vo'e at ail elections shal be cust in such 
Fecr<t that it shail be beso od the power of 
the man of dol ars tok: ow howthbe one whom 
he would or cou 0 buy has cxere sed bia right 
of suffrage. Our rurai precincts. where cor- 
ruption of this kind is seldom kncuwn, must 
sacrifice something of their established con; 
servatism in order to preserve this only safe- 
guard to our form of government. 

2. Toe equal chance of rii:h and poor alike 
to asp re -o the United States Senate will only 
have been approached when their e!ection 
shali be by a direct vote of the peopie. 

3. That the nominee cf sm+il means may 
conduct his campa gn with the same degree 
of fairness against the one of wealth, the 
** English purity of €/eo''0n law’ 1s respect- 
fully suggested for consideration. 

That aw wes enacted in Engiand in 1888, 
and bas been highly commenced. Prior to 
its ensctment corruption by tre use of money 
ran riot, and atthe Jast ection of members 
to the House of Commons, prior to i's pxsa- 
age, $7,510,000 was expended by candidates to 
secure their: ea's, and nearly ail in the direct 
purcheée Of vo'es. 

By the present law the candidate is limited 
in the amount be can expe: d for campz:ign 
purpo: es, regulated by the office sought. Al! 
expenditures must be mede through some 
sutborzed agent, and sworn s'atemente, 
temized cown to a post?ge siamp. must be 
filed in public cffices subject to inspection. 
rhe lewis very comp) evensive, and a b each 
of it forfeits not only the office ac us ht but the 
right of franch'se, ard subjects the offender 
to heavy p: nulties in other ways, 

4. Tre propie shou din scime manner have 
tetter means of information concerning tbe 
bilis introduced for enactmert,and many a 
vote would -e changed did the home consti- 
tuenecy know the import cf the bili for which 
it was cast. An upright iegis ator courts the 
vigtiance of bis distric 
5. Corporations sh@®lid never be given 
franchise for loug periods without & reserva: 
tion of such rights tothe people as will per- 
mit them to correct any abuses that may arise 
or make euch changes as sbal! be just. 

In seme of the States no corporation is 
chartered until it has psid into the Stets 
treasury a license fee based upon a percent- 
age of its authorized capital stock. 

The New York law, in force in this State 
last yesr, woud hav? turned into our treas- 
ury the sum of $150,' 00 from such fees. Toe 
Cumptroiler of New York estimates that there 
is more than one billicn dollars of corporate 
indebtecness in the shape of bonds snd in 
other forms owred by cit zens of that State 
and which s«!most entirely escapes taxation. 
He recommends thst the corporations be 
made co retain from their annual payments 
of interest a certain ehare from esch of say 
one per cent, and psy the sameinto the State 
treasury. This would add a large revenue and 
would reach much secreted p:operty. How 
this might be held in aconstitut onal sense I 
am unable to discuss. It is however, worthy 
of thought. 

6. Avothcr interesting law in force in that 
State is one pa sed in 1887, called an * In- 
heritatce Tax.’’ It provides in substance for 
payment into the State treasury five per cent 
trom all inherhances from the estaie of pere 
sons dying with or without wills, where those 
not belor ging to the immediate family of the 
di ceased obtain propeity. During the first 
yeer under the operation of this law $561,716 
was collected from the tax, ard during the 
next year $736,054. 

Ita operation is giving such satisfaction 
that Gov. Hill recommencs that it be mude to 
epply to all estates, and to members of the im- 
mediate family as well, over and above cer- 
tain amounts to be first exe mpt. 

Though I have touched upon only afew 
points of this great question, I find that your 
lime has already been occupied beyord a 
proper limit. 

You might bave been better entertained, 
had I irdu'ged in specifications 'ess and gen- 
eralities more; but if reform shal! come to us, 
if evils shail be corrected without a revolu- 
tion, »>f the sanctity of the baliot sbali be 
restored and maintained, if the burdens of 
government shall be made tu rest vpon the 
shoul¢ers of the s!rong as well as the weak, if 
the firgers of soulless corporetions shall be 
kept fiom reaching greediiy into the p.ckets 
of posterity ty their unencing and immt table 
charters, if gcod laws shall be enected and 
bad ones prevented, they must ccme by ap- 
p'ying different rem¢ dies to varying disorders, 
end no sweep of the hand can ever effect the 
desired changes. 

I feer that we are drifting away from the 
pecple and in many particulars are far out in 
the directionof Rome uader the Csesars. 

Popular will bas teen contaminated with 
money; corporetions and families of them 
called trusts have commanded men and Legis- 
latures to move in their service #8 the barons 
of old marched their retainers into battle. 

In our brief history we have confronted 
many dangers. ‘*Armies,’’ ‘* victories,’’ 
** cor quest,’ are femiliar words of our brief 
history, but easier won have been all our pre- 
vious battles than will be the one now on 
against se/fishness, intrenched as it is behind 
its deflant bulwarks. 

The questions to be solved are, first, Whether 
the shoulders of wealth shall bear aj, the 
€paulets of honor and distinction, and Wp etpor 
or not as they grow broad and high among 
their fellow men, they shall bear their propor- 
tionate burdens, or shift them upon tee poor- 
er classes. 








A Report te the State Department at 
Washington from Mayence, Germany, 
shows the importations of American beef 
cattle nas not been a success, The pre- 
judice against the beef was strong, and it 
was everywhere declared too fat, too tough, 
of too dark colored, and generally unsatis- 
factory. 








Summer Tours. 


The Michigan Central have issued a very 
neat book of summer tours to all the prin- 
cipal summer resorts, east and north, giving 
& description of the routes, rates, etc. Every- 
body contemplating a trip to one or more of 
the numerous places mentioned in the book, 
can procure one free at the Union Ticket 





Office, 66 Woodward ave, 


Be Your Own Horse Doctor, 

The Illustrated Catalogue issued by the 
Pioneer Buggy Cc., Columbus, V., contains 
not only full particulars about their Baggies, 
Carriages, and Road Carts, but gives much 
desirable information regarding the horse, 
how to tell his age, together with a list of all 
his diseases and what to do to cure them. 
This valuable book shculd be in the hands 
of every farmer and horse owner. Will be 
sent to any address by sending six cents in 
stamps té the Pioneer Bugey Co., Columbus, 
O. See advertisement in other column. 








Veterinary Hepartment 








Conducted by prof. Robert Jennings, Veterinary 
Surgeon. Professional advice through the columns 
of the Michigan Farmer to all regular subscribers 
fey The full name and address will be necessary 
that we may identify them as subscribers, The 
symptoms should be accurately described to ensure 
correct treatment, No questions answered profes- 
tionally by mail unless accompanied by a fee of 

one dollur. Private address, No. 201 First St. 
Detroit, Mich, 





Opstructed Teat tn a Cow—Scratches on 
a Stallion, 
BIRMINGHAM, June 9, 1890. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


I have a fine Durham cow seven years old, 
a great milker, which has the right bind teat 
slightly obstructed. There is no lump dis- 
cernible, aud scems allright everyway, only 
does not give down as freely as the others. 
it takes Jonger to milk it, and then when | 
am through the teat will fill up in one ortwo 
minutes wuile the rest remain empty. Will 
a milking tube properly inserted open the 
duct? 

Also, i have a Clyde stallion, three years 
old, which had the scratches this spring, 
and there is a place back of the knee on both 
forelens, and on front side of hind legs, 
which fails to heal, and every day ortwoas 
new scab will appeer somewhere below the 
knee or gambre! joints; but they heal read- 
ily. Ihave appiied several of the common 
remedies for tcratches, also doctored for the 
blood. The horse is gaining in flesh and 
looks well What can ldo in these two 
Cases? 

I would add my testimony in favor of 
your two great remedies, Bovine P.nacea 
and Colic m)xture. No farmer or stockman 


can «fford to be without them. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer.—Fir:t, the obstruction in your cows 
teat mav be removed by introducing a milk- 
ing tube, first bathing the teat with hot lard, 
and oiling the tube well before introducing 
it into the teat. Regulate the bowels by 
small doses of sulphate of magnesia, guard- 
ed by a little pulverized jamaica ginger root. 

Seeond, give the stallion the following: 
Socotrine aloes, pulv., two ounces; Jamaica 
ginger root, pulv., one ounce. Mix and 
divide into eight powders. Mix in the feed 
one powder night and morning, or mix with 
water toa paste and smear on the tongue, 
using a wooden paddle for the purpose. 
Wash the sores on the legs with castile soap 
and water, then apply either of the following 
once or twice a day, with aclean piece of 
soft sponge: No. 1—colodion and castor oil, 
of each two ounces; balsam of hr, one 
drachbm. Mix all together and apply with a 
clean piece of spor 3 to the affected parts 
twice aday. Ortake glycerine, five ounces; 
tannip, one ounce; carbdolic acid, one scruple. 
Mix all together, andapply twice aday. As 
improvement take3 place onceaday will 
suffice, 








Gommercial. 








DETROIT WHOLESALE MAREET. 


Dernxoirt, June 28, 1890. 


FLOUR.—Prices have declined on all grades, 
Market dull. Quotations on car lots are as fol- 
lows: 

Michigan roller process............. 
Michigan patents 

Minnesota, bakers 

Minnesota, patents 

Low atades say Saswates 

WHEAT.—Lower than a week ago and dull. 
Good weather is responsible for the weakness. 
Speculators are scared off. Chicago, New York 
and St. Louis ell showed a slight decline yester 
day. Quotations yeste day closed as follows: 
No. 1 white, 86%c; No. 2 white, 814c; No. 3 
white, 76c; No. 2 red, 874c; No.3 red,80c. Clos- 
ing prices on futures were as follows: No. 2 red, 
July, 57%; August, Sic; September, S74c; B 
bu. 

CORN.—Quotations are as follows: No. 2, 
86%c; No. 3, 35c; No. 4,3 ; No. 2 yellow, 87Kc. 

OATS.—No. 2 white quoted at 33c; No, 2 mix- 
ed at 31%c, and light mixed at 32c per bu. De- 
mand active. 

BARLEY.—Market dull. Selling at a range of 
85c@$i per cental for fair to choice samples. 
Receipts the past week, 3,975 bu.; shipments, 
626 bu. 

RYE.—Quoted at 48k¢c per bu. for No. 2. 

FEED.—Winter bran guoited at $11@11 25 per 
ton; middlings, 811@12 per ton. 

BUTTER.—Market dull. Fresh dairy, 12c; 
fair to good, 9@11c; old packed stock, unsal- 
able; creamery quiet; quoted at 12@1l4c ® Db. 

CHEESE.—Michigan full creams held at 8@8%c 
e dD. 

EGGS.—Market easy at 12%@13c per dozen. Re- 
ceipts of fresh are ample. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 10@13c forcomb. Extract- 
ed, 7@9c. Market dull, 

HAY.—Timothy in car lots, $9 00@11 00. 

BEANS.— Quoted at $1 70@1 75 per bu. for city 
hand-picked stock. Unpicked sell at 81 25@1 50 
per bu. These prices are for car lots. From 
storé prices are $1 75@180 per bu. Market dull. 

SALT.—Michigan, 80c per bbl. in car lots, or 
85c in 10-bbl. lots; dairy, $1 80@2 10 per bbl.: 
Ashton quarter sacks, 72c. 

HIDES.—Green city, 4c ® Db., country, 4c; 
cured, No. 1,5%¢; No. 2, 4c; calf, No. 1, 6%c; No. 
2, 4c; veal kip, No. 1, 4%c; runners and No, 2, 
2%@3c; sheepskins, 75c@81 75 as to quantity of 
wool. 

BEESWAX.—Quoted at 30@35c ® b. 

POTATOES.—Market quiet; old selling at 3@ 
40c @ bu. from store. New Southern, $3 75 per 
bbl. 

DRIED FRUIT.—Apples quoted at 4%@5c for 
common, and 9@9%c #® wb. for evaporated; 
peaches, 13@14c. . 

FOREIGN FRUITS.—Lemons, Messinas, # box, 
$ 00@5 50; oranges, Messinas, $5 75@6 C0; 
bananas, yellow, ® bunch, $1 25@2 25. Figs, 11 
@i2c for layers, 15¢c for fancy. Cocoanuts, 
@ 100, $4 50@5. Persian dates, new, 6@6Ke 
@ ib. by the box. Pine apples, $1 50@2 75 per doz. 

APPLES.—Good to choice new stock, 75c ® 44- 
bu. box. Stock arriving notin good condition. 

GOOSEBERRIES.—There was on'y a fair de- 
mand and the light receipts were found to be 
entirely adequate. Stands sold at $450@5. 
NUTMEG MELONS.—Quoted at $2 25@2 50 per 
crate for Osage. 

CHERRIES.—Receipts generally in poor condi- 
tion. Sweet varieties are quoted at $8@8 50 per 
stand, and sour were nominal at $450@5. The 
demand good. 

STRAWBERRIES.—The market was active and 
firmer as a result of only fair receipts. The sales 
were at $2 50@4 per bu. the latter figure for Wil- 
sons the only sorts arriving in good condition, 
ONIONS.—In foreign Egyptian are offered at 
$1 40@1 50 per bu. New Southern, $1 403150 @ 


CABBAGE.—Southern held at $1 50Q1 75 for 
1-bbl. crate, and firm. 
POULTRY.--Live: Fowls and chicks, 7@8c 
.; ducks, 7@8c; turkeys, 10@11¢; pigeons, 20¢ 
per pair. Spring chickens, 15¢c per lb. Receipts 
Jarge aud market dull. 
RASPBERRIES.—The receipts were only moder- 
ate and entlely of black fruit, which was held 
at 84 25@4 50 per bu. case. The demand ts im- 
proving. 
TOMATOES—The market was active and only 
fairly supplied. Crates of 4 basket sold at 
250 and boxes of 4d bu at $1@1 20, 
VEGETABLES.—-Lettuce, 25@30c #  bu.; 
spinach, 25@%0c; radieh, Canada, 182200; 
onions, %5@35c; pie-plant, 25230c; vegetable 
oysters, 40C; ksparagus, 35@40c ® dozen bunch- 
es; parsley, %c; cucumbers, 50c per doz.; wax 
beans, 75¢ per }4-bu. box; string beans, $125 
140 per bu. box; peas, 81@1 10 per bu.; squash, 
summer variety, 75c per doz.; beets, 30c ® doz.; 
cauliflower, 81 25@1 50 ® dz. Celery, 80@35c 
per doz, bunches, 
DRESSED VEAL.—Unchanged; quoted at 3@6c 
per lb. as to quality, 
PROVISIONS.—Market entirely 
Quotations are as follows: 


MU ck 8 occa <aas den acd 


unchanged. 


12 0OM12 Ww 


Lard in tierces, ® 
Lard in kegs, # b 
Pure lard, in tierces... 
Hams, # b.... : 
Shoulders, ® tb 
Choice bacon, ® th 
Extra mess beef, new ® bbl.... 
NTIS iosncs a xacle Chialaal@ide 
Dried beef hams 
Tallow, ® Db 


HAY.—The following is a record of the sales 
at the Michigan Avenue scales for the week up 
to Friday noon, with price per ton: 

Monday.—17 loads: Seven at 813; five at 812; 
two at $14 and $11; one at $13 50. 

Tucsday.—19 loads: Kight at 812; four at $13: 
two at $11 and $10; one at $14, $13 50 and #12 50. 

Wednesd:y.—zs loads: Fifteen at $i2; four 
at$i3; two at $11 and $10; one at 812 50, $10 5v, 
$9 50 and $s 50. 

Thursdsy.—13 loads: Five at $13; four at $14 
and $12; three at $1; one at $1050 and $10. 

Friday.—10 ioads: Three at 811; two at $14, 
#13 and #12; one at $10 50, 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


King’s Yards. 


CATTLE. 

The receipts of cattle at thsse yards for the 
patt week numbered 629 head. The offerings 
were of poor average quaé'ity, and common 
Cattle sold 10@16 cents iower than those of 
Jast week. Good grades were scarce and 
svld fully as bigh as they did one week ego. 
Far mixed butchers etock was also in good 
demznd and sold at former prices. The run 
cf calves was quite heavy and sold a shade 
higher than last week. 


Haley sold Billkofski 4 fair butchers steers 
&v 972 iba et $3 40 and a mixed lot of Jl head 
of cr aree butchers stock to Grant av 658 Ibs 
at $2 25. 

Sw tzer & Ackley co'd Reagan am xed lot 
of 4 head of thin butchers stock av 842 ibs at 
$2 £0 and 7 coarse ones av 730 Ibs at $2. 
Pearson 80!d Keavan a mixea lot of 11 head 
of coa)se butchers stock av 716 Ibs at $2 25 
and 7 stockers to Burt Spenoer av 537 ibs at 
the same price. 

McHvugi solid Hersch 8 good heifers av 890 
lbs at $3 75. 

Bohm fo:d Flieschman a mixed lotof 5 
head of thin butchers stock av 832 Ibs at $2 40 
and 7 stockers to Burt Spencer avy 737 ibs at 

Walls sold Murphy 4 stockers av 662 Ibs at 
$2 85 and 5 fair cows to Loo:emore av 1,196 
Ibs at $2 £0, 

Reason so'd Loosemore a mixed lot of 10 
bead of fair butchers ttock av 895 ibs at $2 75. 
Switzer & Ackley sold Brooka 6 stockers 
av 640 ibs at $2 20, 
C Roe s9!ld Flieschman a mixed lot of 9 
bead of thin hutchers stock av 670 Ibs at 
$2 40 and 2 bu ls av 655 lbs at $1 75. 
Lomason 80)]d Loosemore 3 fair cows av 983 
Ibs st $2 75 and 2 coarse ones av 895 lbs at $2. 
Walls sold Stonehoure a m'xed lot of 11 
oe good butchers stock av 825 lbs at 
Hadden eold Sullivan 8 stockers av 760 lbs 
at $2 85. 
— sold Sullivan 6 stockers av 798 Ibs at 
on to'd Sullivan 7 stockers av 630 lbs at 
C Re to'd McGee a m'xed lot of 10 head 
of thin butcners stock av 665 lbs at $2 50. 
How'et so’'d J Wreford 3 fair butchers 
steers ay 906 lbs at $3 40. 
McHugh sold Looremore a mixed Jot of 17 
head of fair butchers stock av 962 Ibs at $3. 
Reason sold McGee a mixed Jot head 
of coerse butchers stock av 670 ibs 25. 
Shook 6o.d Monahan a miyed.jot of 14 bead 
of thin butchers stock av 626 lhe st $2 50. 
Holmes sold Stonehouse 5 butchers 
tteers av 944 lbs at $325, 2 thih beffers av 
606 Ibs at $2 50 and 3 buils to Sullivan av 936 
lbs at $1 90. 
he sad sold Sullivan 10 feeders av 917 lbs 
b . 
Wetster scold McGée a mixed lot of 29 head 
of fair butchers stock av 800 lbs at $2 75. 
Adame so!d Brooka 4 stockers av 627 lbs at 
$2 25. 
McHugh sold J Wreford 3 fair heifers av 
823 Ibs at $3 50. 
Botsford sold Marx a m!x‘d lot of 14 head 
of fair butchers stock av 800 ibs at $2 70; 4 
thin cows av 985 Ibs at $2 25 and 4 feeders to 
Sullivan av 910 Ibs at $2 80. 
Hoover sold Marx a mixed Jot of 7 head of 
coarse butchers stock av 580 lbs at §2. 
Astiey sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 8 
head of fair butchers stock av 810 lbs at 
$2 80 and 3 coarse ones av 486 lbs at $2. 
C Ree told F.ieschman a mixed lot of 6 
head of fair butchers stock av 746 lbs at $2 80 
acd a buli we'ghing 850 ibs at $2, 
Beker cold McGee a mixed lot of 19 head of 
thin butchers stock av 750 lbs at $240 and 4 
coxaree ones av 507 Ibs at $2. 
C Roe sold Sullivan a mixed lot of 17 head 
of fuir butchers stock av 7¢8 lbs at $2 80. 
McHugh 80 4 Bu-sell a mixed lot of 10 head 
of good butchers stock av 776 lbs at $8 10; 13 
feeders to Su livan av 974 lbsat $315 and 5 
av 896 ibs at $3 10. 
Holmes solu Stucker 5 coarse cows ay 898 
lbs at $1 85. 
G.enn sold Fifeschman a mixed lot of 9 
head of thin butchers stock av 825 ibs at $2 50 
and 5 coarse cows av 1,066 lbs at $2. 
Robb sold Knoch 4 good butchers steers av 
962 ibs at $3 60. 
Sprague fold Sullivan a mixed lot of 25 
herd of fair butchers stock av 729 lbs at 
$2 75 and 2 bulls av 1,025 Ibs at $2 25. 
Hatey told Stor ehouse a mixed lot 10 heed 
of fair butchers stock av 721 ibs at $2 75, 
Longcor sold McIntirea mixed jot 12 head 
of fair butchers stock av 666 lbs at $2 75. 
McHugh sold Bussell a mixed lot of 8 head 
of thin butchers stock av 736 lbs at $2 40. 
SHEEP. 
The offerings of sheep numbered 450 head. 
Tbe demand for sheep was considerably in 
excess of the supply and prices ranged higher 
than those of last week. 
Hogan cold Filzpatrick 100 av 70 lbs at $4. 
Bolun sold Fi'zoatrick 31 ay 66 lbs at $3 50. 
Windiate so'd Monahan 80 av 61 lbs at $3 50. 
Haley sold Fitzpatrick 83 spring lambs ay 
58 lbs at $6. 
Ho!mes sold Fitzpatrick 39, part lambs, av 
74 at $4650 and 89 spring lambs av 54 lbs 
at $6. 
— sold Loosemore 84 av 71 lbs at 
40. 
Lomason sold Monahan 36, part lambé@y av 
55 ibs at $3 75. 
Clark sold Loosemore 41 ay 87 lbs ate$4 3734. 
HOGS. ’ 
The offerings of hogs numbere@ 451 head, 
The demand for hogs was slow, and prices 
avereged i0@15 cents lower than those ef one 


week “go. 

Howlet sold R 8 Webb 15 av 212 lbs at $3 60, 

Glenn sold Gordon 19 av 418 Ibs at $3 65, 

Parks sold RS Webb 13 av 156 lbs at $3 60, 

Robb sold R S Webb 9,fv 218 lbs at $3 65. 

Kahiburn sold RS Webb 36 ay 199 Ibs at 
8 60. j 

: C Roe sold R S Webb 9 av 217 Ibs at $3 65. 
Glenn sold Hsrwcod 28 av 171 Ibs at $3 65. 
Watson cold R S Webb 49 av 156 ibs at 

$3 60. j 

Switzer & Ackley ,$0'd R S Webb 17 ay 203 


Baker scld Gordon ]9 av 155 Ibs at $3 60. 


The market 0 rd up at these yarcs with 
a light supply of .@ttle. There was a fair de- 


$3 90@4; heavy weights, $3 99@3 95; pigs, 


and mixed, heavy and medium weights at 
$3 85@3 90. 


were 10@15 cents lower than those of last 


week, There was acemand fo 

cattle and several loadsa could have Beew aie, 
posed of at fair prices. The following were 
the closing 

QUOTATIONS: 

weeny steers weighing 1,500 to 1,650 
Extra graded steers, welghing 1.860 oS 
Choice steers, fine, fat and 08 T3@A 2% 

formed, 1,100 to 1,800 Iba.............3 75Q@A 25 
Good wee well fatted, weighing { 

950 to 1, bas Bae 3 caer 8 
Good mixed butchers’ stock—Fat » Compete 

cows, heifers and light steers .. .. 3 00@3 50 
Coarse mixed butchers’ stock—Light 

thin cows, heifers, stags and bulls 2 01@2 50 
BtOCKOLS «0... .06 cee ceesseeeeseecereseee 2 25QS 00 
Bulls 1 75@2 80 

8 50@4 50 

McQuillan roid Burt Spencer 3 fair butchers 
steers av 1,033 lbs at $3 60 and 4 Lulle uv 635 
iba at $1 80. 

Steveus sold Burt Spencer 4 feeders ay 877 
lbs at $3. 

Haywood sold Sullivan 2 fair butchers 
steers av 800 Ibs at $3 40 and 2 feeders av 860 | 
lbs at $3. 

Spicer acld John Robingon 4 thin cows av | 
1,050 ibs at $2 30 and a mixed Jot of 5 head of 
thin butchers stock to H Roe av 654 libs at 
$2 40. 

Hay wocd sold Marx a mixed lot of 5 head 
of thin butchers stock av 884 |be at $2 50 and 
3 stockers to Brooka av 510 lbs at $2 15, 


McQuillan sold Burt Spencer 6 stockers ay 
781 lbs at $2 86 end 2 bulls av 1,045 Jbs at $2. 

Katep so'd Suliivan a mixed lot of 20 head 
of fair butchers stock av 924 jbs at $2 9) and 
a bull to The Michigan Beef Co weighing 1,160 
Ibs at $2. 

Bordine sold Sullivan 5 good butchers 
steers av 1,138 lbs at $3 60 and 2 buils to The 
Michigan Beef Co av 890 Ibs at $3, 

SHEEP. 

The run of sheep in Deiroit this week has 
been very light, and if it continues the local 
trade will have to ook to the west for a sup- 
ply. | 
and the prices paid for them are certain y| 
high for this season of the year. | 








The quality of the receipts ts inferior | 


C Roe sold John Robinson 114 av 80 lb at 
94 25 and 13 bucks av 93 lbs at $2 50. 

Bulien sold Monahan 95 av 70 ibs at $3; 31 
culls to Jcha Robinson av 67 Ibs at $2 50 wud | 
16 spring lamba avy 42 lbs at $5 £0. 

Bordine sod Fitzpatrick 22 spring Jambs | 
av 63 1bs at $4. j 

Spicer sold Fitzpatrick 23 culls av 86 ibs at ' 

3 36. j 
HOGS. ! 

There were only three emall bunches of } 
hogs on s+le. These were disposed of at | 
prices 10@15 cents below the rates ruling ‘art | 
week, 
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BUCKEYE 4 
HAY RAKES § 


QE 


No RATCHETS or 
COG WHEELS 


4 


PRACTICALLY 


A Self-Dump Rake 
“a 


“ apin leks 
4 a 

a \rushera, vite 

Branch Houses: Philade| 

¥/Pa.; Peoria, Ills.; St. Paal, ee 
Kansas City Mo.; and San Fr 
cisco, Cal. @& Send for Circusry 

esther of the above firms or to 


F.P.MAST & CO. Sprincicig, 








la 


ISG, 


Kalamazoo Weed Killt 


A SUPERIOR 


SPRING TOOTH HARROW, 


Send six centsin stamps 
for 12 photo engravings 
of suburban residences 
MANVEL 
MiLis, printed on 
paper, 


using 
en- 
ameled and 40 


Bb. page Catalogue, 


Wmv Pumps, Tanks,and Tube Well Goog 


MANVEL WIND MILLS. 


AS 


A constant increase in business ror 23 ye ap 
ant rm 


over the world. Correspondence solicited 


OWILOIIAMS MEG 


ee as to quality of goods which have bee 


FADAMAZOO, MICE. 








“Over350,000 Acrescecucerien 





Lands in rich agricultural region. Failure of crops 





never known. Best all-the-year climate in the world. 





Soil adapted to all kinds of farming. Plenty of water. 





Church, school and social advantages.” For sale at 





very low prices, and on unusually liberal terms. 





4 Guide, with maps, prices, 
mation, will be mailed 


FREE*or charge on epplication. 


of charge on application. 


C. BE. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, C, & N.-W. R'y, CHICAGO, ILL, 





E lis sold Steele 13 av 153 |be at 33 60. 
Stevenson sold Steele 27 av 168 lbs at $3 60. 
Haywood gold Steele 12 av 193 its at $3 50. 


Chicago. 


CATTLE.—Receipts 61,070, against 64,530 iast 
week. Shipments 18,629. The receipts of 
ca.tle on Monday rumbered 12,122 head. The 


and with agcod demand prices advanced 10 
cents over thcse of Ssturday. The quality of 
thecffcrings was only fair. The top of the 
market was $4 95, but anything prime would 
have sold at $510 or $515. 1,200 Ib 
Nebraska steers sold at $4 55, and some 980 Ib 
steers as high as $4 20. Most of the natives 
cold at $4 10@4 60. A gcod many 1.200@1,460 
lb corn-fed western cattle sold at $3 90@4 15. 
Texas cattie sold at $1 85@2 20 for yearlings 
and cows, and $2 49@3 35 for steers. Netive 
cows sold prine pally at $2 40@280. fteck 
catt'e sold at $2 15@4. Prices were steady 
on Tuesday with light receipts. The merket 
was a shede lower on Wednescsy, ard cn 
Thursday was ¢u'!, closing weak. On Friday 
the market was dull and weak, cicsivg at the 
following 


Fome 


QUOTATIONS! 





Extra beeves.... .. eeu d 
Choice to fancy, 1,400@1,600 lbs....... 4 
Pere errr errr 
Fancy cows and helfers...... conn € a3 6 i 


mI 


Stockers and feeders 

Texas stcers... Bead 

Hocs — Receipts 131,010, ewaingt 136,667 last 
week. Ehipments 24.576. The receipts cf 


fas 
not injure cow or calf; haitere 
nearest store does not keep } 


run of oattle was much lighter than expected | } 


DISK. 


0; vation for the next crop. 


HOOSIER 


CALF 


(AHLGRIN’ 


CUARANTEED TO 
The Calf « an 


n, send 75e. f 


cpress prepaid. 


Wek ce"aitknds: BarbeeWired Iron Works, 


WEANER, 


AUTOMATIC 


8S PATENT.) 

WEAN ANY CALF. 
lasoff. It does not 

rhalter. | - 


op Oupporg 


Veaner ¢ 


so manufacture Wrought 


Lafayette, Indiana, or 
44-46 Dearborn St., Chicar 





CONTINENTAL, 
PULVERIZER, 


Slee 


|THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
Iti 


Your land will be 


hard and need thorough cult 


ng with less labor if you use our Pulverizer. 


Poor to choice cows, 850@1,000 ibs... 902. } 
heed to choice Salle, 90UGD1,00 | ee 35@3 85 LABOR SAVED iS MONEY. 


You can get largerreturns by using the Continent«! 
nd 


reer crops mean more cash. Send for prices aud 
” 


tircular, ** How to Buy Direct. 


THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER GO., *4;4y" 





hogs on Monday numbered 35,428, With the 
fresh arrivals and those le!{t over on Satur- 
day there were nearly 40,000 hogs on sae 
The market opened weak and prices declined 
10@15 cents be’ow those of Saturday. Light 
sold at $3 60@3 87%: mixed $36°@3 80; heavy 
packing and shipp ng, £3 65@3 85. Prices 
were a shade hizher on Tuesday, but were 
weak and a shade lower on Wednesday. The 
market was slow on Thursday aod closeda 
tr fle lower. On Friday the demand was a 
littie slow and the martet closed with light 
selling at $3 55@8 80, heavy packing ard ship- 
ping $3 60@3 75. 


Buffalo. 


CaTTLE.—Receipts 17,983, aga’n2t 17,722 the 
previous week. There were 240 car ‘oacs of 
cattle on gaie Mondeay. The market was tbe 
dullest of the seaton and prices were 15@720 | 
cents lower on nearly all grades than at the, 
close last week. The best steers on sale of | 
1,300 to 1,400 Iq brought $4 50@4 60 and good | 
handy butchers steers acd medium weights, 
$4@4 30. 
stock sold at $2@3 90 ard stcckers at $2 25@ 
8 25. 
and for the balarce of the week the market 
was strong, with small receipts, closing on 
Friday at the following 

QUOTATION 


Extra Beeves—Graded steers, weigh- 
ing 1,500 to 1,600 IDS... .s.cs0... 
Choice Beeves—Fine, fat,  well- 
formed steers, weighing 1,400 to 

4 50@4 


40@4 5 
4 if @4 7 





B41 60@4 


weighing 1,300 to 1,400............. 
Medium Grades—Steers in fine flesh, 
weighing 1,100 to 1,300.....  ....... 
Light Butchers’—Steers averaging 
1,000 to 1,100 lbs., of fair to good 
REY a ee aie ae 
Butchers’ Stock—Inferior to com- 
mon steers and heifers, for city 
slaughter, weighing 900 to 1,0001 bs. 
Michigan stock cattle, common o 
ved Sf 3 40 
Michigan feeders, fair to choice ; 3 65 
Wat DUS TAIT .0 GRR... 2 ccsccsvese. § 





SHEEP.—Receipts 23,600, against 27,(09 the 
previons week. There were only 26 car lozds 


The BOSS 


Fort 


of sheep on ssle Monday. The market, owing , T HRESHERS 


y for itself on thre 
ry acres of potatoes in Paris Gr 
alone. It will pay for itself in th: 
use of it in three days, as what can 
be done in three days with the 
Boss Sprinkler would require six 
or seven dvys with any other ki: 
of a sprinkler. They are \ 
rarted to give satisfaction 
will be nt on receipt of pric , 
- If you raise potatoes buy 
—=- one and save time and money. ~ 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
OLIVER A. SMITH, 


Clarkston, Mich. 


a350 





Common to gocd mixed butchers, ff 


Prices were 5 cents lower on Tuesday, | 


We guarantee our wire fence | 
| to be free from the defects inci- } 
| dent toall other makes of wire | 
and 
surface, 
grain of the wire on the twist. 


picket 
and 


fence, viz: 
parting 


Sealy 
of 


THE LINDSAY FENCE, 


Detrait, Mich, 
treet, corner 12th. 


“THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.”, 
om tom 





to the light supply was active and strong, | 





and for the best grades prices were higher. 
Common to fair stock was no better how- 
ever, and sales ranged good to choice sheep, 
$5 25@5 40; common to fair, $4 50@5. Lamrs 
were in light supply and steady at $5@6 75 
ror common tocho'ce lots. Few extra fine, 
$7 per hundred. Prices were strong on 


SAW MILLS 


THE AULTMAN & 


8 h 
TAYLOR COMPANY, Pa iS LY “waar 


4 CLOVER 
HULLERS 


. MANSFIELO, 0. 


For Pamphlets 
+ write to 





Tuesday, ruled steady on Wednesday and 
Thurscay, and closed on Friday with choice 
to extra sheep seliing at $5 30@5 50; good to 
choice, $°@5 20; spring 'awhs, choice to extra, 
$6 95@7 10: good to cheice, $5 65@6 90. 

Hoqas.—Receipis 55,435, arainst 48,895 the 
previous weck, There were 110 car loads of 
hogs on sa'e Mcnday. The market opened 
up slow and before the c'ose prices were L0@ 
15 cents per hundred lower than on Saturday 
and closed weak. Yorkers, gocd to cko'ce, 
sold sat $3 £0@3 95; good medium weights, 
$3 70@3 80. For light gredes prices were a 
shade lower on Tnue‘day, ruled steady on 
Wednesday and Thursday, ard closed on 
Friday with Yorkers sellng at $3 80Q3 8, 
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muvorn Wosom 400 The Elkhart Carriage 


WHOL 
dealers’ profit, 
amination before buying. 
charges if not satisfactory. 
for 2 years; 64-page Catalogue FREE. 


“He Pays the Freight.” 


mm © Harness Mfg. Co. 
For 16 Years , 

fo. 1 Pare Rowe 

A $23.006: 


have sold to 
consumers at & 
OLESALE PRICES, saving them the 
Ship anywhere for ex- 
— freight 
arran 





JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
What? Why on Scales, 


FULL LEATHER TOP, DIRECT TO CONSUMER. 
my Saving 25 to 40% 

ROAD CARTS a speciatty. 

For full Illustrated Cata- 

¢@logue and COMPLETE 

HORSE BOOK, send 


six cts. in stamps. 


PIONEER BUGGY CO. 
COLUMBUS, oO. 
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Aas CLOVER SEED, &7 


per bushel. JAP- 
ANESE BUCKWHEAT, % cents per bushel, 
Bags free. Send for our free price list of 
BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES.} 

M. H. HUNT, 


Bell Branch, Mich 
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A MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 best sah 
ing articlesin the world. lsample Free, 
MARSH. Detroit, Mich. 


Address N, 4. A 


You will prepare for seed | 


SPRINKLER,. 


| LIC, Knuckle J« 
| Graters, 
| Illustrated ¢ 


~ Fargo's 
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send FOR CERCULARS. 
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GRUGGISTS, FEED DEALERS AND GROCERS, 88g 


CHAMPION FOOD! 


The best Live Stock and Poultry Food knom® 
MONEY SAVED BY ITS USE I! 


On Less Food, 


Se 1st.—Horses can sow t§ 
’ kept in better conditiag: 
2d.—Cows give more ang 
richer milk. 
 Sd.—Hens caused to lp 
a =r when nothing else will 
y4th.—Hog cholera pre 
vented, and all kinds @ 
Live Stock improved, 


HIN( HM AN 
oles: Agent 


St., Detroit. 


t and Screw Cider Presses, 
Ele Steam Jelly Evaporators 


t alc gue free. 
Address C, G@. HAMPTON, Detroit, M'ch, 
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re ison the bottom of et 
r Fargo’s Shoes, If be 
nd we will furnish you a 


ena t ‘ 
. Send for descriptive list. 





GAS, OIL AND WATER! 
— PORTABLE — 

DRILLING MACHINES, 
TOOLS, SUPPLIES, Etc., 

mon 'For drilling all kinds of Wells, 

from 10 to 2500 feet deep. Ma 

chines in 6sizes. Send for de 

scriptive Catal. and Price List. 


Star Drilling Machine Co 
AKRON, OHIO, 


POULTRY, POULTRY. 


Ship your live and dressed POULTRY to us 4! 
any time, we will pay the HIGHEST CASH 
MARKET PRICE and make prompt returns. 


THE FALTIS MARKET, 


301 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


%@ Good prices paid for spring chickens and 
ducks weight from 1¥ Ibs. and upwards each. 


F RUIT EVAPORATOR 


THE ZIMMERMAN 

The ay, moeniow 
Diff tsizes and prices. Dlustrated Catalogue fre°+ 
THE BLYMYEK LRON WORKS CO., Cincinnati! 0- 





CHICAGO 


Veterinary College. 


FOUNDED 18383. 
The most successful college on this cont! 
For further particulars address the Secretary, 
Jos. BUGHES, M. R. C. V. 8+» 


1enbe 


| 2587-2530 State Street,  _— Chicago, Uy 


ree i nD K 


w 
, fi oe 
nes, I owers, Stat 
Plal SILERS, Address 
RUSSELL & CO.. © MASSILLON» OHIO: 


oh to $8 a day. Samples worth 82.15 free. 





Lines not under horses’ feet. Write Brew" 
ster, Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich 





: . No knife. Private hos f 
Aitvsopeege ea free, 20 yrs. Buffalo, ee 
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al.—Cu 
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Various Famili¢ 
tions to Flex-5 
Potatoes— Dairy 
position—Butte 
Rise and Fall 
Crop Notes—W¢ 
Horsee.— Race 
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ies Answered — 
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fe Farm.—Onion 
toes as a Farm | 
ig Unhea.thy—T 
Roofs for Barn 


Horticultural.--Grs 
ture—Hor‘icult 
Tne Merita of W 
Trade—America 
tuce Mildew—K« 
in West Michiga: 

.— Prosp¢ 
ing Extracted H 


Editorial.—Wheat 
Producta— Woo 
Foreign Wools— 
the Profit?—Ds 
Stock Notes 

evs Summary .—™. 
Foreign.......... 

Podry.—The Homes 

Miscellancous.—Dau 
Things Mixed—E 
Dismal Jozxe—Ada 
tor Bruce’s Tact 
Unlucky Day... 

‘Love’s Young 
Printer—C hoos 
Hollow —A Fair 
torious Beggar— 
Tricks of Show-> 

French Agricu 
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pin a Mare—Po! 
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CURING 


| Clover nay, if p 
edly the very bes' 
tle, horses or shee 
this State. The 
properly so as to 
It cut while in fu 
to cure, as it is 
isthe very time w 
As it gets older t 
woody, the bloss¢ 

| break up into &m 
the throats of ho 
idea that clover 

» feed for them. 

F, eaten by stock al 

} manure heap. 

| tedder and plent 

at the proper tim 
of becoming mus 

% Musty clover ma 
} son for the must 

not properly cur 
in the morning 
the barn the sam 
have musty clove 
contains a great 

F stems of this pl 

Many times whe 
haul to the barn 
a rope, you can 
Clover, as a 

) the afternoon, 

m over night. T! 

Only possibly 
| soon as the dew 

out the heavier 
face is dry, rak: 
these out a litt! 
ter dinner the | 
ting the clover : 
ground over nig 
aD opportunity 
process of evap< 
this moisture. 
the danger is in 
curing timotty 
too much. 


WHAT 


How commo 
multiplied, ha 
my notice, esp 
with the State 
ago lanceolata, 
letin, is a nativ 
tensively introc 
it is a promine 
is called rib g 
ed plantain—s 
known commo 

to this country 
horn,’’ another 
Way arises mu 
Standing, as 
often given to 
the country, 

In Ohio, som 
carefully impro 
dent corn, cali 
Michigan man 
man named Jo 
it the Johnson 
buys some we 
Wheat of a neg 
home to Lansi 
good, and offe 
There is no en 
Cation of comn 


discouraged. 


THE number 
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